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In Five Books. 
—— 
BOOK V. 
CHAPTER XII. IN TIME, 


Mr. LoveGRovE was very uneasy in his 
mind. A small circumstance had put the 
climax to a heap of doubts and suspicions 
¥ which had long been accumulating. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Lovegrove had ex- 
pressed to his partner his desire to have a 
little confidential talk with him, and that 
his partner had expressed himself perfectly 
willing that the confidential talk should 
take place. It had not yet taken place, 
however. Mr. Frost always found some 
excuse for postponing it. 

On the same day on which Mr. Love- 
grove had first spoken of this desire on his 
part, it may also be remembered that a sum 
of money just received by the firm had 
been taken away by Mr. Frost, to bank, as 
he said. Mr. Lovegrove had asked him 
about it later, and Mr. Frost had answered, 
Oh yes; it was all right. And there the 
matter had dropped. But two days after 
Mr. Frost’s visit to the Princess de’ Barletti, 
Mr. Lovegrove made the very disagreeable 
discovery that the money in question had 
never been paid into the bank at all! The 
sum was an insignificant one after all; and 
could he have looked upon the circumstance 
as a mere instance of carelessness and for- 
getfulness on the part of Mr. Frost, he 
would have been irritated and annoyed by 
it, certainly, but he would have felt no 
more serious distress than those epithets 
might convey. But Mr. Frost, when ques- 
tioned, had not clapped his hand to his 
forehead and exclaimed that the matter 
had slipped his memory: he had not even 











aleethitin’ that he had not paid the 
money, and promised that he would remedy 
the omission. He had answered with com- | 
posure that the matter was all right. Mr. } 
Frost, then, had told his partner a lie. Mr. ¥ 
Lovegrove was more hurt by this discovery | 
than he would willingly have acknowledged. | 
He had avery strong attachment to Sidney 
Frost. He had the habit of looking up to 
his talents and character with much the | 
same admiring delight with which a. little | 
boy contemplates the cock of his school ; 
though at the same time Mr. Lovegrove 
understood very well what were the solid | 
plodding qualities in which he himself ex- 
celled his partner, and which were especially 
useful to the success of their joint affairs. 

Mr. Lovegrove had no sooner made the 
discovery above-mentioned than he resolved, 
with an inflexible resolution, to lose no more 
time in coming to an explanation with his | 
partner. The discovery was made after 
office hours. Mr. Frost had already left } 
Bedford-square. The junior partner de- {j 
bated with himself what measures he should /f 
take in order to carry out the purpose he jj 
had formed. Mr. Lovegrove having once 
formed a purpose, never permitted himself { 
to discuss whether or no he should carry it 
out; he merely considered how he should 
fulfil it, which was one of the results of 
the smallness of his faculty of imagination 
—and also one of the secrets of his success 
in life. 

“Sarah, my dear,” said he to his wife, 
after tea, “a am going over to Bayswater 
this evening.” 

“To a party?” demanded Mrs. Love- 
grove, with a rapid, jealous notion that her 
long-nourished suspicions of Mrs. Frost’s 
intention to insult her unmistakably had 
at length been confirmed. 

“To aparty! My dear Sarah, what are 
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you dreaming of? Do lever go to a party 
without you? And is it likely that the 
Frosts would invite me alone ?” 

Mrs. Lovegrove, a little ashamed of her 
too hasty conclusion, murmured something 
to the effect that there was no knowing 
what “that woman” might not do. 

“But I am not going to see ‘that 
woman; I am going to see ‘that man.’ 
My visit is solely on business.” 

“It’s a strange hour to have a business 
appointment. I think, Augustus, that you 
might consecrate your evenings to domestic 
peace! I’m sure you work hard enough 
in the day, poor old Gus !” said Mrs. Love- 

ve. 

The lady’s sudden descent from the re- 
gions of lofty severity to undignified and 
familiar affection, was due to the pressure 
of her husband’s arm encircling her waist, 
and the touch of her husband’s lips on her 
forehead. 

“You know I never want to leave you 
and the girls, Sally. But I want to speak 
to Frost particularly. I must speak with 
him. Give me a kiss, Sally. 1 don’t go 
because I like going, and I shan’t spend a 
pleasant time, you may depend on it.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove was very sincerely fond 
of her husband; and, as she marked his 
face and gauged the tone of his voice, she 
perceived that there was, as she phrased 
it, “something on his mind.” And she 
refrained from saying another provoking 
word to add to the burden. Mr. Love- 
grove walked part of the way towards Bays- 
water, meaning to pursue his journey froma 
certain point in the omnibus. But the night 
was fine, and the walk was agreeable to 
the lawyer after his day spent busily in a 
hot, close office; and he therefore strolled 
on and on, until he found that he might as 
well proceed to his destination on foot. 
Thus, as it turned out, it was close on ten 
o’clock by the time he reached Mr. Frost’s 
house in Bayswater. He had no need to 
knock or ring for admittance. The street 
door was open, and a couple of servants— 
@ man and a woman—were lounging on the 
steps enjoying the evening air. 

“Is Mr. Frost within ?” asked Love- 
grove, almost fearing to be answered in the 
negative. 

“* Mr.—not Mrs?” asked the man, who 
did not at first recognise Mr. Lovegrove. 
The visits of the latter to Bayswater were 
not frequent enough to render his face very 
familiar to the servants there. 

“Mr. Frost. I wish to see your master 
if he is at home.” 





“Oh, Mr. Lovegrove! I beg pardon, 
sir, I asked because my mistress is gone. 
I suppose you know.” 

“Gone! Good Heavens, not dead ?” 

“Oh no, sir; but she has left master, 
sir. I shouldn’t say anything only you’re 
of course so intimate, and such a friend.” 

“T had heard nothing! I had no idea! 
Perhaps you are mistaken. Mrs. Frost has 
merely gone on a visit—for a time. It can’t 
be!” 

“Well, sir, I’m afraid you'll find it is 
true. As for our knowing it, why, we 
couldn’t help ourselves. The next-door 
neighbours might have known it—very 
likely they do.” (The speaker had already 
discussed the affair in its minutest details 
with half the servants in the neighbour- 
hood.) “And I’m glad you’ve chanced to 
come up to-night, sir, for master’s in a 
awful state—indeed, I thought that was 
what you come for.” 

Mr. Lovegrove was in consternation. 

“Do you think I had better try to see 
him ?” he asked, doubtfully. 

The very fact of his asking the ser- 
vant’s opinion would have sufficed to prove 
to any one who knew Mr. Lovegrove the 
extraordinary perturbation of his spirit. 

“T think you had, sir. Some one ought 
to see him. He’s shut hisself up in his 
study since six o’clock, and wouldn’t take 
food, nor do nothing. Half an hour ago 
he opened his door and called to us that we 
might go to bed, and shut up the house as 
soon as we liked. We weren’t to go near 
him again. He wanted nothing.” 

“T will go in,” said Mr. Lovegrove. I 
don’t want you. I know my way.” 

The door of the little room behind the 
dining-room, which Mr. Frost occupied as 
his study, was shut. Mr. Lovegrove ap- 
proached it and paused, hesitating whether 
or not he should knock for admission. But 
after a moment, he turned the handle and 
went in. 

Frost was sitting at a table with writing 
materials upon it. A tumbler with some 
brandy in it stood by his right hand. On 
the other side was placed a polished wooden 
box of peculiar shape. Before him lay 
two or three sheets of letter-paper closely 
covered with writing. At the opening of 
the door he looked up quietly, and tossed 
some papers over the box that stood on the 
table. He had expected to see the servant 
merely. When he recognised Lovegrove, 
his face changed, and he looked at him 
fixedly. Lovegrove had no need to ask a 
question. The haggard countenance that 
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met his eyes, with the light of the lamp 
falling full on it, was confirmation stronger 
than words that the servant had not ex- 
aggerated the state of matters. 

“ Frost !’’ he said, and held out his hand. 

The other did not take it. “So you 
have heard !”’ he said, hoarsely. 

“Only this instant! I was more over- 
whelmed—more amazed than I can say. 
I—I had some hope that the man—your 
servant—had misstated in some way. But 
I fear—— My dear Frost, I feel for you 
if ever one man felt for another. I do, 
upon my soul.” 

“Why did you come here then ?” asked 
Mr. Frost, in the same hoarse voice. 

**T came—no matter now for the business 
that brought me here. I cannot harass you 
with it now. But, Frost, you must not 
break down in this way! For all sakes you 
must take courage !” 

“Break down!” echoed Frost, in pre- 
cisely the same tone and manner as before, 
“no; I have not broken down.” 

“This,” said Lovegrove, pointing to the 
brandy, “‘is a bad comforter, and a worse 
counsellor. You should take food; and 
perhaps a glass of sherry when you have 
eaten. God bless my soul, I—I—feel like 
aman ina dreadful dream! When did it 
happen? I mean when did—did she——” 

“She went away this afternoon. She 
was gone when | came home from the 
office. She took her maid, and her jewels, 
and her clothes. She was very fond of her 
clothes. They were the only objects that 
ever touched her affections.”” Sidney Frost 
laughed a short laugh as he said the last 
words: a laugh that made the man oppo- 
site to him shiver. 

“For Heaven’s sake, man, don’t—don’t 
laugh! If that hideous sound can be 
termed a laugh. Then she—Mrs. Frost— 
did she go alone ?” 

“T tell you she was accompanied by all 
that she loved in the world! But you 
mean, did she elope? Did she leave me 
for a lover? Did she disgrace herself? 
Ohno! Notso. I would have you to under- 
stand that Mrs. Frost is a woman of spot- 
less virtue—spotless, spotless virtue! She 
only breaks her husband’s heart; but in 
nowise tarnishes his honour.” 

And again the horrible laugh sounded 
through the room. 

“Here is her letter. She left a letter. 
That was very considerate, was it not? 
Would you like to read it ?” 

Frost tossed a letter across the table to 
his partner, and then, leaning his elbows 








on the table, buried his face in his hands. 
Mr. Lovegrove read the letter slowly and 
attentively. When he had finished it, he 
threw it down with an expression of dis- 
gust, and an oath rose to his lips. 

“By G ! such heartlessness is in- 
credible !” 

Georgina Frost had left her home as her 
husband had said, taking with her her 
jewels and the greater part of her costly 
wardrobe. She wrote that her life had 
long been intolerable to her; that her 
husband was either a ruined man, or was 
growing rapidly to a pitch of parsimony 
which threatened to become a monomania. 

In the first case he would be relieved by 
her absence; in the second, she must de- 
cline to make herself a victim to his avarice 
and his temper. She was going to her 
mother and her widowed sister, who re- 
sided abroad. They would willingly re- 
ceive her. Her mother’s property would 
eventually be hers, and she had no scruple 
in accepting a home with her parent. If 
brighter days should come, they might 
meet again. But Sidney must be aware 
that his conduct and temper during the 
past three months had been such as to 
alienate her affection to a great extent. 
Indeed, there were moments when she had 
feared personal violence. He would scarcely 
be surprised—if indeed he were at all sur- 
prised—at the step she had taken. And 
she remained his affectionate and unhappy 
wife. 

“ Frost,” said Mr. Lovegrove, laying his 
hand on the forsaken husband’s arm, “ you 
said something about a broken heart. You 
are not going to break your heart for a 
woman who could write such a letter as 
that !” 

Mr. Frost looked up at him with a ghastly 
face. His features writhed and worked 
convulsively, but no tears fell from his hot 
eyes. 

“What is the use of your talking?” he 
gasped out. “You did notlove her. She 
was not your wife, your life, your idol. 
All these years that she lay in my bosom I 
loved her more and more day by day. I 
had not a thought, or a hope, ora wish that 
did not tend to her pleasure, and comfort, 
and happiness. I knew she did not love 
me as 1 lovedher. Howcouldshe? How 
could any woman have the strength to love 
as I loved her? But 1 thought she had 
some gleam of kindness for me—some hu- 
man pity! Not break my heart! It és 
broken, and crushed, and dead. The light 
has gone out of my life.” 
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“Sidney Frost!” exclaimed Lovegrove, 
suddenly springing up and laying his hand 
on the wooden box, the significance of which 
had at that moment flashed on his mind 
for the first time, “I thank Almighty God 
that I came here to-night to save you from 
an awful crime. Give me the pistol-case. 
I will have it. I am not afraid of you. 
Sit down. Sit down, and sit still, and 
listen to me !” 

After a brief and unavailing struggle— 
for his strength was worn out, and he was, 
although a powerfully-built man, no match 
just then for the other’s cool, determined 
energy—Frost obeyed. He sank back into 
his chair, and a great burst of tears came 
to relieve his overcharged brain. Then 
Lovegrove talked to him gently and 
firmly. Mr. Lovegrove was not a man of 
commanding intellect ; and he used many 
arguments at which Sidney had been ac- 
customed to scoff, less from conviction, than 
a careless, irreverent tone of mind to which 
cynicism appeared a short and easy method 
of cutting sundry Gordian knots that 
could not be unravelled. But Lovegrove 
possessed the enormous advantages of 
thoroughly believing what he said, and of 
speaking with a heartfelt interest in the 
man he addressed. Gradually Frost grew 
calmer. He said nothing, but he listened 
at least with patience: and once he put out 
his hand, with his face turned away, and 
pressed the other man’s for a moment. 

** You—you do not know all,” he faltered 
at length, when Lovegrove paused. 

“‘Confide in me, Frost, 1 beseech you! 
We have known each other many years. 
We have always been friends, have we not ? 
Confide in me fully. You will not repent 
doing so.” 

“T had written to you—a farewell letter 
—a letter of explanation. I had thought 
it would meet no human eye until I should 
be out of reach of. Well, I had made a 
clean breast of it. You may sec it, if you 
will. It matters little. Iam past caring 
for anything, I think. But I have a dull, 
dim sense of your goodness, Lovegrove. I 
think you are a good fellow.” 

Poor Mr. Lovegrove had little conception 
of the revelations that awaited him. His 
first act was to ring for the servant. He 
stood at the door of the room to prevent the 
man from entering it. When the servant ap- 
peared he bade him bring a tray with food : 
cold meat, or whatever could be had, he 
said, and a little wine and bread. This 
tray when it was brought, he received at 
the door, and set before his partner with 





his own hands. Then he shut the door, 
and standing over Frost commanded him 
peremptorily to eat. Having seen the 
latter reluctantly swallow one or two 
mouthfuls, Mr. Lovegrove sat down with 
the pistol-case under his elbow, to peruse 
the closely-written sheets of his partner’s 
confession. More than once, during the 
perusal, Mr. Lovegrove wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, and breathed hard, 
like a man undergoing severe bodily exer- 
tion. But he read on, with a steady, silent 
perseverance, little less than heroic. Frost 
had, indeed, as he had said, made a clean 
breast of it. 

The reader is already acquainted with 
the main points of the confession. He 
acknowledged his fraud in depriving Hugh 
Lockwood of his rightful inheritance during 
so many years, merely suppressing—with a 
lingering trait of the generous honour he 
had once possessed, and which he had for- 
feited for the wife who had deserted him 
—2Zillah’s part in the deception of her hus- 
band and her son. Then came a record of 
disastrous speculations, recklessly entered 
into, in the spirit of an unsuccessful 
gambler, who throws one stake to bring 
back another, and with the object of sup- 
plying the extravagant expenditure of his 
household. Debts pressed on every side. 
Latterly, there had been the threat of dis- 
grace and exposure should he fail to refund 
Hugh Lockwood’s money. There had been 
a temporary gleam of hope when his at- 
tempt to borrow from Veronica had seemed 
crowned with success. The affairs of the 
wretched Parthenope Company had also, 
just at that time, flickered up into bright- 
ness. But a few hours had wrested this 
last hope from him. He received from 
Cesare a note, couched in the most courte- 
ous and almost affectionate terms, regret- 
ting much that the Principessa had been 
led by an impulse of sympathy (which 
Cesare begged to say he thoroughly shared) 
into promising that which it was out of their 
power to perform. Their expenses had been 
very heavy. And Mr. Frost was aware 
that the fortune inherited by Sir John 
Gale’s widow represented only a compara- 
tively small portion of the late baronet’s 
wealth. In brief, Prince Cesare was deeply 
afflicted, but he could not lend Mr. Frost a 
guinea; and he trusted with all his heart 
that the latter would speedily tide over his 
embarrassments. 

After getting this note, Frost confessed 
that he had almost despaired. There was 
but one motive left to induce him to 
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struggle on—Georgina. He reached his 
home, and found that she had fled from the 
falling house. Her letter, proving beyond 
all possibility of self-delusion that her heart 
was entirely hardened against him, had 
broken down the last remnant of his courage, 
and he had resolved, to die by his own hand. 
Mr, Lovegrove thought long and anxiously 
as to the course it behoved him to follow ; 
and at length, after a conversation which 
lasted far into the night, he made the 
following propositions to Mr. Frost. First, 
that the latter should retire from the 
partnership, giving up his share of the 
business to Augustus, who was now quali- 
fied to take it. For this concession, Mr. 
Lovegrove would undertake at once to 
settle Hugh Lockwood’s claim, and to 
make such other advances as might be 
agreed on hereafter. Secondly, Frost was 
to give his word that he would, as soon as 
his retirement from the firm of Frost and 
Lovegrove should be announced, call a 
meeting of his creditors, and lay his affairs 
candidly before them. If a composition 
were found to be impracticable, he must 
then become a bankrupt; but in an open 
and upright manner, giving up whatsoever 
property he had without reserve. 

Thus the disgrace of having the name of 
one of its members in the gazette would 
be averted from the firm, which point 
weighed a good deal with Mr. Lovegrove. 
Finally, Mr. Lovegrove would undertake 
to assist his former partner in any way 
that might seem on due consideration to 
be advisable, and within the limits of what 
he (Lovegrove ) considered compatible 
with justice to his own family. All this 
Mr. Lovegrove set forth at length, and 
with a clearness of statement which, even 
in that depth of misery and despair in 
which he found himself, impressed Frost 
with a conviction that he had hitherto a 
little under-estimated his partner’s powers 
of mind. 

“T am not in the least a sentimental 
man, you know, Frost,” said Mr. Love- 
grove; “and I do not pretend that in 
proposing these arrangements I am not, as 
far as is fair and practicable, consulting my 
own interests.” 

Nevertheless, the fact was that the junior 
partner was willing to make more than 
one sacrifice for the senior, and to treat 
him with generosity. But Mr. Lovegrove 
would have been much angered had he 
been taxed with any such weakness as a 
tender desire to spare Sidney Frost’s feel- 
ings at the expense of solid advantage to 





himself. Frost was broken down in mind 
and body. He had no will to oppose to 
that of his friend. And he knew in his 
heart that the other man was using his 
position with forbearing kindness. He 
agreed to all. 

Mr. Lovegrove deemed it his duty to 
admonish Mr. Frost once more with some 
sternness on the fatal intention he enter- 
tained. 

“ Suicide,” said he, “is not only criminal, 
but cowardly. A man of your sort has 
better things to do than to die like a dog, 
because he finds life hard.” 

He extorted from Frost a solemn promise 
that he would make no further attempt on 
his own life. And he did not leave him 
until he had seen him prepared for his 
night’s rest. 

“T think he will sleep,” thought Mr. 
Lovegrove. ‘ Nature is wearied out. And 
I believe there is no further fear of—that !”’ 

Nevertheless, before quitting the house, 
Mr. Lovegrove took the precaution of 
plunging the loaded pistols into a basin 
of water, and then locking them up in the 
case damp and dripping as they were. 





MASQUERADING IN CUBA. 


Ir is the twenty-eighth of December, and 
the thermometer stands at ninety-two in the 


shade. I rise with the garza grulla—my 
bird chronometer—a wonderful creature of 
the crane species, with a yard of neck, and 
two-feet-six of legs. Every morning at six 
of the clock precisely, my grulla awakens 
me by half-a-dozen gurgling and metallic 
shrieks, in a tone loud enough to be heard 
by his Excellency the Governor, who is a 
sound sleeper, and lives in a big palace half 
a league from my abode. I descend from 
my Indian grass hammock, and don a suit 
of the flimsiest cashmere, in compliment to 
the winter month, and because there is still 
a taste of night air in the early morning. I 
have to manufacture my own café noir to- 
day, for my servants—a stalwart Ethiope 
and a youthful mulatto—are both abroad, 
and will not return for the next three days. 
It is a fiesta and Friday. To-morrow is la 
apa, or day of grace “ thrown in” to the 
holiday-makers, to enable them to recruit 
their exhausted frames, which they do by 
repeating the pleasurable excitement of the 
previous day. Then comes Sunday, another 
fiesta, which, in most foreign climes, is 
another word for day of restlessness. 


The leading characteristics in a Cuban 
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carnival are the street comparsas, or com- 
panies of masqueraders—mamarrachos as 
they are called in the creole vernacular— 
and the masked balls. Here you have 
@ comparsa comprised of pure Africans ; 
though you wouldn’t believe it, for their 
flat-nosed faces are illumined by a coat of 
light flesh colour, and their woolly heads 
are dyed a blazing crimson. The males 
have also assumed female attire, though 
their better halves have not returned the 
. compliment. Here is another and a better 
comparsa, of mulattoes, with cheeks of 
flaming vermilion, wigs of yellow tow, and 
false beards. Their everyday apparel is 
worn reversed, and the visible lining is 
embellished with tinsel, paint, and ribbons. 
They are preceded by a band of music; a 
big drum, hand tambours, basket rattles, 
conch shells, and a nutmeg-grater. The 
members of this goodly company dance and 
sing as they pass rapidly along the streets, 
occasionally halting in their career to sere- 
nade a friend. Now, they pause before a 
cottage, at the door of which is a group of 
mulaticas francesas, or French mulatto girls. 
The maskers salute them in falsetto voices, 
and address them by their Christian names 
as a guarantee of their acquaintanceship. 
The girls try hard to recognise the dis- 
figured faces of their visitors. At last: 

“Hola! Musyer Fransoir, je vous co- 
ndse!” cries a yellow divinity in creole 
French. 

“Venici! Monte!” calls another; at 
which invitation, Musyer Fransoir, who 
has stood confessed, ascends the narrow 
side steps which give entrance to the cot- 
tage and vanishes through a diminutive 
door. He appears again, hatless, and 
beckons his companions, who follow his 
lead with alacrity. Soon, a hollow drum- 
ming, rattling, and grating, is heard, varied 
by the occasional twang of an exceedingly 
light guitar making vain efforts to promote 
harmony. A shuffling of slippered feet, 
and voices singing, signify that a dance 
is pending. Everybody—meaning myself 
and my neighbours — moves towards the 
seene. Everybody passes up the perilous 
steps, and endeavours to squeeze into the 
spare apartment. A few succeed in esta- 
blishing a permanent footing in the room, 
and the rest stand at the doorway and 
window, or burst through the chamber by 
a back doorinto an open yard. In carnival 
time, everybody’s house is everybody else’s 
castle, 

There is a perfect Babel at the French 
criolla’s. Some are endeavouring to dance 





with little more terra firma to gyrate upon 
than “ La Nena’”’ had on her foot square of 
table. Others are beating time on tables, 
trays, and tin pots. Somebody has brought 
a dismal accordion, but he is so jammed up 
in a corner by the dancers, that more wind 
is jerked out of him than he can possibly 
jerk out of his instrument. The man with 
the faint guitar is no better off. Every 
now and then a verse of dismal song is pro- 
nounced by one of the dancers. 

There is a pause—an interval of ten 
minutes or so for refreshments. English 
bottled ale at two shillings the bottle is dis- 
pensed, together with intensely black cof- 
fee, which leaves a gold-brown stain on the 
cup in proof of its genuineness; and this 
is followed by the indispensable nip of the 
native brandy calledaguardiente. Stumps 
of damp cigars are abandoned for fresh 
ones, and the air is redolent of smoke, 
beer, and brown perspiration. If you re- 
main long in this atmosphere, which re- 
minds you of a combination of a London 
cook-shop and a museum of stuffed birds 
and mummies, you will become impregnated 
by it, and then not all the perfames of 
Araby will eradicate it from your system. 

I need not go far to witness the street 
sights in carnival time. Many of them I 
can enjoy from my position on my balcony. 
‘“‘Enter” the shade of an Othello in false 
whiskers. He is attired in a red shirt, top 
boots, and a glazed cap. In his mouth is 
a clay pipe; in his hand a black bottle: 
both products of Great Britain. He is 
followed by a brother black, in the disguise 
of a gentleman, with enormous shirt collars 
and heavy spectacles. In his arms rests 
@ colossal volume, upon which his attention 
is riveted, and against the brim of his 
napless hat is stuck a lighted taper. He 
stumbles along with uneven step, and occa- 
sionally pauses for the purpose of giving 
tongue to his profound cogitations. The 
crowd jeer him as he passes, but he is un- 
moved, and the expression of his copper- 
coloured countenance is ever grave and 
unchangeable. His eyes—or more cor- 
rectly speaking, his spectacles — never 
wander from the mystic page, save when 
he trims his taper of brown wax, or ex- 
changes it for another and a longer. One 
cannot help remarking how on all occa- 
sions the “ oppressed ” negro preserves his 
natural gravity. Whether it be his plea- 
sure or his pain, he takes it  stoically, 
without any observable alteration in his 
sombre physiognomy. How do you re- 
concile the singular anomaly of a nigger 
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with his face painted black ? Here is one, 
whose face and bare arms are besmeared 
with soot and ink. His thick lips start 
out in bright scarlet relief, his eyebrows 
are painted white, and his spare garments 
(quite filthy enough before) are bedaubed 
with tar and treacle. This piece of grimy 
humanity is worthy of note as showing 
that the despised nigger is really not so 
black as he is painted; if the truth were 
known, perhaps, the man himself has 
adopted this disguise with a view to prove 
to the meditative world that there may yet 
be another, and a blacker, population ! 

It is not wise to be too contemplative 
and to stay at home on a carnival day in 
Cuba. All the world recognises you in the 
character of a moralising recluse, and all 
the carnival world will surely make you its 
victim. As I sit, despising these frivolities, 
as I call them, a great comparsa of whites, 
the genuine article, comes rushing along in 
my direction. Out of the carnival season, 
the dramatis persone of this comparsa are 
respectable members of society in white 
drill suits, and Spanish leather boots. To- 
day they are disreputable-looking and un- 
recognisable. Their faces are painted 
black, red, and mulatto-colour. Their dis- 
guise is of the simplest, and withal most 
conspicuous nature, consisting of a man’s 
hat and a woman’s chemise; low-necked, 
short-sleeved, and reaching to the ground. 
They dance, they sing, and jingle rattles 
and other toys, and are followed by a 
band of music of the legitimate kind. In 
it are violins, a double-bass, a clarionette, 
a French horn, a bassoon, a brace of tam- 
bours, and the indispensable nutmeg- 
grater, performed upon with a piece of 
wire exactly as the actual grater is by the 
nutmeg. The musicians, who are all re- 
spectably dressed blacks, hired for the 
occasion, play the everlasting Danza Cu- 
bana. This is Cuba’s national dance, im- 
possible to be described as it is impossible 
to be correctly played by those who have 
never heard it as executed by the native. 
In a country where carnivals are objected 
to by the police, I have heard but one 
pianoforte player who, in his very excel- 
lent imitation of the quaint music of La 
Danza, has in the least reminded me of 
the original with its peculiar hopping stac- 
cato bass and running and waltzing treble ; 
but he had long been a resident in the 
“ Pearl of the Antilles.” 

The comparsa just described has halted 
before my balcony; as I guessed it would 
from the fact that its members were white 





people and possibly friends. Oh, why did 
I not accept José Joaquin’s invitation last 
evening to make one of a comparsa of wax 
giantesses! Here they come straight into 
my very balcony with their “Holi Don 
Gualterio. No me condces?” in falsetto 
voices. Do I know you? How should I 
in that ungentlemanly make-up? Let me 
see. Yes, Frasquito it is, by all that’s grimy ! 
What! and Tunict, too, and Bemba? I 
feel like Bottom the weaver when he sum- 
moned his sprites. Que hay amigos? 
By this time my amigos have taken unlaw- - 
ful possession of my innermost apartments. 
It’s of no use to expostulate. I must bottle 
up my indignation and uncork my pale ale. 
I do the latter by producing all my Eng- 
lish supply of that beverage ; but it proves 
insufficient. The thirst of my burglarious 
intruders is not easily sated. The cry is 
still: Cerveza! Convinced that I have ex- 
hausted all my beer, they are content to fall 
back upon aguardiente ; which very plebeian 
liquor, to judge from their alcoholic breath, 
my guests have been falling back upon in 
a variety of ways ever since the morning! 

Musica! Vamos 4 bailar! The chemised 
cavaliers propose a dance. Musica! The 
musica strikes up with a deafening echo 
under my spacious roof. At the inspiring 
tones of La Danza, a dozen spectators from 
the pavement, consisting chiefly of mulatto 
girls and white neighbours, invite them- 
selves in. Here’s a pretty thing! An ex- 
temporised public masked ball in my private 
dwelling in the middle of the day! If this 
were Cornwall-road, Bayswater, I’d have 
every one of them prosecuted for trespass. 
Music—a! Aguardiente! They combine 
singing with dancing, and mix these with 
cigar smoking and aguardiente drinking. 
To save my credit, the genuine white 
brandy I provide is diluted to ten degrees 
of strength, and costs only two dollars and 
a quarter the garafon! I find myself sud- 
denly whirled round by one of my unin- 
vited visitors. I would not have selected 
such a partner,-but I have no choice. 
Smoke is said to be a disinfectant; so I 
smoke as I dance. For the closeness of 
the atmosphere, and the muskiness of mu- 
latto girls, are not congenial to one’s ol- 
factory and respiratory organs. At last 
the final drop of aguardiente is drained, 
the music ceases, and my friends, and my 
friends’ friends, and the strangers that 
were without my gate, take their not un- 
welcome departure. 

This has been a warning, which, as I 
live, I'll profit by. I extemporise and 
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assume a home-made disguise. A strange 
sensation of guilt, of going to do something 
wrong, comes over me and makes me quake 
from the top of my extemporised turban 
to the sole of my sandal slippers. Whither 
shall I wander, forlorn pantomimist that I 
am? I loiterabout the least frequented neigh- 
bourhoods, until the shades of eve—which in 
this climate come with a rnsh—have fallen, 
and then I mix fearlessly with the throng, 
among whom I am butas a drop in a Black 
Sea. In my peregrinations I meet a com- 
pany of negro masqueraders, who, without 
the least ceremony, are entering the private 
dwelling of an opulent don. The illustrious 
family are tranquilly seated in the elegant 
sala; but what care their visitors ? It is 
carnival time and they, serfs of that same 
house, are licensed to bring themselves and 
their friends. They bear between them a 
painted screen, which they unfold and plant 
in the middle of the saloon. It forms a 
theatrical proscenium on a small scale. 
An orchestra of tambours, tin-trays, and 
nutmeg-grating giiros opens the perform- 
ances, and then the actors proceed to saw 
the air. They perform this operation in 
turn, by reason of the limited proportions 
of their stage; and one very tall negro, who 
appears to have been altogether omitted in 
the carpenter’s calculations, has to speak 
his speech behind the top drop. He speaks 
it trippingly too; for in the middle of a most 
exciting monologue, he upsets the whole 
paraphernalia and himself into the bargain. 
The entertainment, including refreshments, 
has lasted some fifteen minutes, when the 
itinerant troupe (who derive no_ benefit 
from their labours save what honour and 
self-enjoyment yield) pick up their portable 
proscenium and walk away. 

By far the gayest region of the city 
during a carnival is the Plaza de Armas, a 
spacious square, with wide promenades, 
gardens, and trees, in a railed enclosure. 
Here are the governor’s house, the resi- 
dences of Cuban Belgravia, the cafés, and 
the cathedral. Myriads of masqueraders, in 
every variety of motley and domino, congre- 
gate in the plaza after their day’s perambu- 
lations, and dance, sing, or bewitch each 
other with their disguises. There isa party 
of masqued and dominoed ladies: genuine 
whites all; you can tell it by the shape of their 
gloveless hands and the transparent pink of 
their finger nails; endeavouring to hoax a 
couple of swains in false noses and green 
spectacles, both of whom have been already 
recognised. The perplexed youths try 
their hardest to discover their fair inter- 





locutors by peeping at their profiles through 
their wire masks, but in vain. At the 
next quiet tertulia these same ladies will 
have rare fun with their puzzled victims of 
the night of the masquerade. Within ear- 
shot of where I am standing are a small 
crew of ancient mariners, Britons every 
one of them; unless they happen to be 
Americans from Boston: it does not matter 
which to a Cuban. They belong to the 
good ship Mary Barker, lately arrived from 
Halifax, in quest of Cuban copper. Jack 
has come ashore to-night to see the sights 
and collect material for a new yarn, which 
he will deliver at his native fireside one of 
these odd days. Some masker has ap- 
proached the group, and has brought them 
the astounding information that he—the 
unknown—belongs to the Mary Barker. 
Jack turns to his messmates with a bewil- 
dered air. Then, addressing the masker, 
“ What, Joe?” says he at a venture. 

** No, not Joe,” says the man behind the 
mask. ‘“ Try again.” 

“Shiver my timbers!” exclaims Jack, 
“T give it up. Here, Tom,” says he toa 
shipmate of that name, “you're good at 
conhumdrums; just step for’ard and tell 
this here lubber who he is.” 

Tom tries and fails, but arrives at the 
possible conclusion that it is “some o’ them 
‘ere Cubeyans a-making game on us.” 

Refreshment stalls stand at intervals 
along the pavement of the plaza. Each 
table has a white tablecloth, and is dimly 
illumined by candles sheltered from the 
wind by enormous stand-shades of glass, or 
lamps of portable gas. Leather-bottomed 
chairs are placed invitingly around, and 
charcoal braziers for warming drinks keep 
their respectful distances. Egg-flip, bottled 
ale, café noir, and a kind of soupe a la 
Julienne, called by the natives aijaco, are 
dispensed by negress vendors, who charge 
double for everything, and drive a roaring 
trade. Approaching one of the tables I 
call for a plate of aijaco, and am perfectly 
understood by the dark divinity who places 
before me a pot-pourri of yams, green 
bananas, cut pumpkins, aguacates, chicken, 
and broth of the same. I do full justice 
to this rich and substantial repast, and, by 
way of dessert, conclude with a very small 
cup of properly made café noir and a 
genuine Yara, I then betake myself to the 
nearest coffee-house. After black coffee, 
cometh what is popularly termed plus-cafe, 
and this being an unlicensed spirit cannot 
be had in the street. The coflee-saloon is 
well patronised, and the air of carnival is 
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here very strong. Everybody and every- 
thing seem to follow the masquerade lead, 
the very furniture forming no exception to 
therule: for the gas chandeliers are encased 
in fancy papers, the walls and pictures are 
adorned by tropical leaves and evergreens, 
the chairs are transformed into shapes of 
seated humanity, the marble slabs of the 
little round tables are partially disguised in 
robes of glass and crystal. As for the 
white-jacketed proprietor and his myrmi- 
dons, including Rubio, the mixer of liquors, 
behind the counter, they all wear smiles or 
holiday faces, while they carefully conceal 
their natural sleepiness. 

Mozo! Garcon! Una copita con cognac ! 
The waiter hears, but does not obey, 
having already too many copitas on his 
mind, “ Alla’ voy, sefior!” he, however, 
says; and as it is some consolation to 
know that he will come eventually, I for- 
give his procrastination, and bide my time. 
Meanwhile, I watch a group of maskers 
who surround a guitar-playing improv- 
visatore, who assures his audience in song 
that he is expiring because of the faithless- 
ness of his mulatto, who has rejected his 
advances with ridicule. In an opposite 
corner are a pair of moralising Davids 
gravely descanting upon the frailty of 
woman to the accompaniment of a windy 
accordion and a nutmeg-grater, something 
after this fashion : 


Women there are in this world, we see, 
Whose tongues are long enough for three ; 
They bear their neighbours’ skins about, 
And twist and turn them inside out. 

Pallejo ajeno! lo viran all reves. 


This is the whole song, and nothing but 
the song; for negro melodies, of which the 
above is a specimen, are essentially epi- 
grammatic. 

A rush is made to the big barred win- 


dows and open doors of the café. An im- 
portant comparsa of Congo negroes of both 
sexes is passing in procession along the 
street. They have just been paying their 
respects to no less a personage than his 
Excellency the Governor of Santiago: in 
the long reception-room of whose palace, 
and in whose august presence they have 
dared to dance! The troupe is headed by 
a brace of blacks, who carry banners with 
passing strange devices, and a dancing 
mace-bearer. These are followed by a 
battalion of colonels, generals, and field- 
marshals, in gold-braided coats and gilded 
cocked-hats. Each wears a broad sash 
of coloured silk, a sword and enormous 
spurs. These are not ordinary masque- 





raders be it known, but grave subjects of 
his sombre majesty King Congo, the oldest 
and blackest of all the blacks: the law- 
fully appointed sovereign of the coloured 
community. It seems to form part of the 
drilling of his majesty’s military to march 
with a tumble-down, pick-me-up step, for as 
each member of the corps moves he is for 
ever losing his balance and finding his equi- 
librium ; but whether on the present occa- 
sion this remarkable step proceeds from 
loyalty or liquor I cannot say. In the rear 
of his Congo Majesty’s officers are a crowd 
of copper-coloured amazons, in pink mus- 
lins trimmed with flowers and tinsel, who 
march trippingly in files of four, at well- 
measured distances, and form a connecting 
link with each other by means of their 
pocket-handkerchiefs held by the extreme 
corners. Each damsel carries a lighted 
taper of brown wax, and a tin rattle, which 
she jingles as she moves. The whole pro- 
cession terminates in a military band, com- 
posed of musicians whose hard work and 
little pay are exhibited in. their uniforms, 
which are confined to buttonless shirts and 
brief unmentionables. Their instruments 
are a big drum, hand tambours, huge cone- 
shaped basket rattles, a bent bamboo harp 
with a solitary string, and the indispen- 
sable giiiro or nutmeg-grater. There is 
harmony in this outline of an orchestra, 
let him laugh who may. No actual tune 
is there, but you have all the lights and 
shadows—the skeleton, so to speak—of a 
tune, and if your imagination be musical, 
that will suffice to supply the melody. The 
peculiar measure adopted in negro drum- 
music, and imitated in La Danza and in 
church chiming, has an origin which those 
who have a taste for natural history will 
do well to make a note of. There is an 
insect—I forget the name, but you may 
hear it any fine night in the wilds of a 
tropical country—that gives out a con- 
tinuous croak, which exactly corresponds 
with this measure. 

Al fin y al cabo, I have taken my plus- 
café ; and now that it is very early morn- 
ing, I take the nearest way to my virtu- 
ous home. On my way thither, I pause 
before the saloons of the Philharmonic, 
where a grand bal-masqué of genuine, and 
doubtful, whites is being held. From my 
position on the pavement, I can see per- 
fectly well into the salon de bal, so I will 
not evade the doorkeeper, as others do, by 
introducing myself in disguise as some- 
body else. I observe that the proceedings 
within have already begun to grow warm. 
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There is no lack of partners in carnival 
time, as everybody, save the black musi- 
cians, is dancing the everlasting contra- 
danza. Some of the excited toe-trippers 
have abandoned their masks. One of these, 
an olive-complexioned sefiorita, wears a 
tell-tale patch of blue paint on her left 
cheek : condemning testimony that at some 
period of the evening she danced with that 
mamarracho whose face is painted like an 
Indian chief! In a dark corner of the 
billiard-room, where two gentlemen attired 
in the garb of Philip the Second are play- 
ing carambola against a couple of travestied 
Charles the Fifths, are seated a snug couple 
—lover and mistress to all appearance. 
The dominoed lady is extremely bashful, 
her replies are brief, and all but inaudible. 
The fond youth has proposed a saunter 
into the refreshing night air, where a 
moon, bright enough to read the smallest 
print by, is shining. His proposal is 
acceded to. His heart is glad now; but 
what will his feelings be when he dis- 
covers that the beloved object is a bearded 
brute like himself! The orchestra is play- 
ing one of Lina Boza’s last danzas. Lina 


Boza is a negro composer and clarionette 
player of great renown in Cuba, and this 


particular danza is one of the pegajosa or 
“irresistible” kind. You have heard it 
played all over the town to-day, and to- 
morrow you will hear it sung with a couple 
of doggerel rhymes in creole haters which 
fit into the music so well as to “ appear to 
be the echoes of the melody.” The way in 
which Lina helps the dancers in their 
favourite gyrations by his inimitable and 
ever-varied performance on the clarionette, 
should bea warning to protecting mammas! 
The step of La Danza is difficult for an 
amateur to conquer, but when once it is 
achieved, and you are fortunate enough to 
secure @ graceful partner, the result is 
highly satisfactory. I am almost tempted 
to trespass upon the early hours of the 
morning for the sake of the music of La 
Danza and those open-air refreshment 
stalls where everything looks hot and 
inviting. The night breeze is, moreover, 
cool and exhilarating, and, after all, it is 
not later than nine p.M.—in Europe. I 
lead on, nevertheless, in the direction of 
the Heights of El Tivoli, where I reside; 
stopping not in my upward career, save to 
pay a flying visit at a ball of mulattoes. 
A crowd of uninvited are gazing, like 
myself, between the bars of the huge 
windows ; for the ball is conducted upon 
exclusive principles, and is accessible only 





with tickets of admission. Two policias, 
armed with revolvers and short Roman 
swords, are stationed at the entrance-door, 
and this looks very much like the pre- 
cursor of a row. Mulatto balls generally | 
do end in some unlooked-for compromisa, 
and it would not surprise me if this parti- 
cular ball were to terminate in something 
sensational. 

I am home, and am myself again, rumi- 
nating upon the events of the day and 
night, and I arrive at the conclusion that 
the despised and oppressed negro is not so 
ill off as he is made out to be, especially in | 
carnival time. As I enter, my grulla | 
thinks it must be six o’clock, and essays to | 
shriek that hour, as is her custom: but 
I startle her in the middle of her fourth 
chime, and she stops at half-past three. | 
Then I climb into my aérial couch, in 
whose embrace I presently invoke that of 
the grim masker, Morpheus! 





HAND-SHAKING. 


Many people read character by the shape 
of the skull; almost everybody intuitively 
and instinctively reads it in the counte- 
nance; some affect to be able to discover 
it in the handwriting of persons whom they 
have never seen; while a few are of opi- 
nion that it may be ascertained by the 
manner in which a man shakes hands. 
Of all these modes of studying character 
that of physiognomy is the most to be 
depended upon. Nevertheless—as an aid 
to, and not a substitute for, physiognomy— 
there is much to be said for hand-shaking, 
as a means of deciding whether he or she 
who offers or accepts this act of friendly 
courtesy, is cold or warm-hearted, indiffe- 
rent or cordial, sincere or hypocritical, or 
whether he is really glad to interchange 
courtesies with you, or only pretends to 
be so. 

How did people first get into the habit 
of shaking hands? The answer is not far 
to seek. In early and barbarous times, 
when every savage or semi-savage was his 
own lawgiver, judge, soldier, and police- 
man, and had to watch over his own 
safety, in default of all other protection, 
two friends or acquaintances, or two 
strangers desiring to be friends or ac- 
quaintances, when they chanced to meet, 
offered each to the other the right hand— 
the hand alike of offence and defence, the 
hand that wields the sword, the dagger, 
the club, the tomahawk, or other weapon 
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of war. Each did this to show that the 
hand was empty, and that neither war nor 
treachery was intended. A man cannot 
well stab another while he is engaged in 
the act of shaking hands with him, unless 
he be a double-dyed traitor and villain, 
and strives to aim a cowardly blow with 
the left, while giving the right and pre- 
tending to be on good terms with his 
victim. The custom of hand-shaking pre- 
vails, more or less, among all civilised 
nations, and is the tacit avowal of friend- 
ship and goodwill, just as the kiss is of a 
warmer passion. 

Ladies, as every one must have remarked, 
seldom or never shake hands with the cor- 
diality of gentlemen ; unless it be with each 
other. The reason is obvious. It is for 
them to receive homage, not to give it. 
They cannot be expected to show to persons 
of the other sex a warmth of greeting, 
which might be misinterpreted; unless 
such persons are very closely related to 
them by family, or affection ; in which cases 
hand-shaking is not needed, and the lips 
do more agreeable duty. 

Every man shakes hands according to 
his nature, whether it be timid or aggres- 
sive, proud or humble, courteous or churlish, 
vulgar or refined, sincere or hypocritical, 
enthusiastic or indifferent. The nicest re- 
finements and idiosyncrasies of character 
may not perhaps be discoverable in this 
fashion, but the more salient points of tem- 
perament and individuality may doubtless 
be made clear to the understanding of most 
people by a better study of what I shall 
call the physiology or the philosophy of 
hand-shaking. 

Some people are too “‘robustious ” to be 
altogether pleasant. They take the offered 
hand,with the grasp of a vice, and as if 
they had, with malice prepense, resolved to 
squeeze all the delicate little bones of your 
knuckles into pulp or mince meat. And 
while the tears of agony come into your 
eyes, and run down your cheeks, they 
smile at you benignantly, like gentle giants, 
unconscious of their strength, and of 
the tyranny with which they exercise it. 
Many of them are truly good fellows, and 
mean all the cordiality of which their awful 
squeeze is the manifestation. They would 
exert all the strength that goes to waste in 
such hand-shaking in rescuing you from 
danger, if you were in it, or in doing battle 
against your enemies, if you were assailed 
by superior numbers. Yet when such 
seemingly cordial good fellows manifest 
the same cordiality towards people whom 





they met for the first time yesterday, and 
towards those with whom they may have 
been intimate for a half or a quarter of a 
century, it is impossible to avoid a suspicion 
that they act from habit, rather than 
from the ebullition of heart. But of all the 
men to be avoided, he who squeezes your 
hand in this excruciating fashion, on a 
false pretence, is the worst. He dislo- 
cates your joints to convince you that 
he loves you very dearly, and as soon as 
you are out of sight forgets you, or 
thinks that you are no “ great shakes” after 
all, or, worse still, abuses you behind your 
back to the next acquaintance whom he 
meets. Him, in his turn, he serves in the 
same manner, and gradually establishes for 
himself the character, which he well de- 
serves, of being a snob and a humbug of a 
particularly offensive type. 

Another, and even more odious kind of 
hand-shaker, is he who offers you his hand, 
but will not permit you to get fair hold of 
it; one of whom it has been sung: 

With finger tip he condescends 
To touch the fingers of his friends, 


As if he feared their palms might brand 
Some moral stigma on his hand. 


To be treated with the cool contempt, or 
supercilious scorn which such a mode of 
salutation implies, is worse than not to be 
saluted at all. Better a foeman, with 
whom you feel on terms of equality, than 
an acquaintance—he cannot be called a 
friend—who looks down upon you as if he 
were a superior being, and will not admit 
your social equality without a drawback 
and a discount. It sometimes happens, 
however, that this result is due to the 
diffidence of the shakee rather than to the 
pride of the shaker. If a timid man will 
not hold his hand out far enough to enable 
another to grasp it fairly, it is his own 
fault, and betrays a weakness in his own 
character, and not a defect in that of him 
who would be friendly with him. 

Another hand-shaker whose method is 
intolerable, and with whom it is next to 
impossible to remain on friendly terms, is 
the one who offers you one finger instead 
of the tips of the whole five, as much as to 
say, I am either too pre-occupied in myself, 
or think too little of you, to give you my 
whole hand. With such a man the inter- 
change of any but the barest and scantiest 
courtesy is rendered diflicult by any one 
who has a particle of self-respect. 

To present tle left hand for the purpose 
of a friendly greeting is a piece of dis- 
courtesy — sometimes intentional on the 
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part of superiors in rank to their inferiors, 
and an act that no true gentleman will 
commit. There is no reason why it should 
be considered more discourteous than it 
would be to kiss the left cheek instead 
of the right; but, doubtless, the custom 
that makes the right hand imperative 
in all sincere salutation dates from those 
early times when hand-shaking first began ; 
and the hand that shook or was shaken 
in friendship was of necessity weapon- 
less. The poor left hand that one would 
think ought to be of as much value and 
strength as the right, just as the left 
foot or leg is as strong as the right foot or 
leg, because they are both used equally, has 
fallen into disrepute, as well as into com- 
parative disuse, until it has become an 
accepted phrase to say of any proceeding 
that is inauspicious, artful, sly, or secretly 
malicious, that it is “ sinister’”-—that is, left- 
handed. 

To shake hands without removing the 
glove is an act of discourtesy, which, if 
unintentional and thoughtless, requires 
an apology for the hurry or inadvertence 
which led to it. This idea would also 
seem to be an occult remnant of the old 
notion that the glove might conceal a 
weapon. Hence true courtesy and friend- 
ship required that the hand should be 
naked as a proof of bona fides. 

To refuse pointedly to shake hands with 
one who offers you the opportunity in a 
friendly manner amounts to a declaration 
of hostility. And after a quarrel—or act 
of open hostility—the acceptance of the 
hand offered is alike the sign and the rati- 
fication of peace. 

The nations of continental Europe are 
scarcely so much addicted to hand-shaking 
as the English, while the English in this 
respect are far less demonstrative and ap- 
parently cordial than the Americans, who 
shake hands with one another from morn- 
ing to night, if even the slightest excuse or 
opportunity arises. “Since my arrival in the 
United States,” wrote the late Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, “I have been surrounded by 
crowds of well-wishers, whose greatest 
desire seemed to be to shake hands with 
me. In Ireland this practice does not pre- 
vail, but here it seems to be a universal 
custom.” All travellers are equally struck 
with the undue prevalence of this custom, 
as they cannot fail to be after they have 
been a few days in the country. The 
stranger, if of any eminence or renown, is 
often introduced to forty or fifty people in 
a string, and to omit to shake hands with 





any one of them would be an act of dis- 
respect. And even the Irish and German 
waiters at the great hotels expect you to 
shake hands with them, on your second 
arrival, if they happen to remember your 
face or name, or have received a gratuity at 
your hands for their previous services or 
attentions. 

One of the greatest penalties attached 
to the by no means enviable office of presi- 
dent, is the stupendous amount of hand- 
shaking which that functionary has to un- 
dergo. The late good-natured President 
Lincoln was a serious sufferer, though it 
must be confessed that he often took his 
revenge and gave some too importunate 
hand-shakers such squeezes of his power- 
ful grasp as made them remember him 
with pain for a few hours after the in- 
fliction of his cordiality. Both he and 
other occupants of his uneasy and thank- 
less office have, on New Year's Day espe- 
cially, and on many other occasions, to 
undergo an amount of hand-shaking, 
sufficient almost to wrench the arm off, 
or at least to make it ache for a fortnight 
afterwards. Five or six thousand people 
of all ranks and classes of men, from 
the polite European ambassadors and di- 
plomatic agents at Washington, and the 
legislators, bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
newspaper editors and reporters, the mili- 
tary and naval officers, down to the 
common soldiers and sailors, and, lower 
still, down to the very roughs of the 
street, who are all admitted without the 
intervention of a Gold Stick or any other 
kind of stick, or a Black or a White Rod, 
or any kind of usher or introduction, and 
in any costume they please, even in that of 
the navvy with his heavy boots and his 
working jacket, or the sweep with the soot 
still on his face (though it must be admitted 
as a rule that the rowdies, the sweeps, and 
the navvies, put on their best clothes on 
such great occasions) pass through the re- 
ception hall, each of them expecting to 
shake hands with the chief magistrate. 

I have nothing to say against hand- 
shaking. It is pleasant to touch the hand 
of an honest man or woman, and to be on 
such terms of acquaintanceship with either 
of these masterpieces of creation, as to 
justify you in the thought that you are 
their equal, and that a moral sympathy 
may flow from you to them, or from them 
to you. Even to grasp the paw of an 
honest and intelligent dog, who holds it up 
for you to shake, on being asked to do so, 
is something. For the dog, unlike some 
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men, would scorn to give his paw to one, 
in whose eye, and in whose face, he, by his 
fine instinct, in some respects the equal, if 
not the superior, of reason, discovered 
reachery or evil. 





METEORS. 





In a paper headed The Universe,* we 
put on record facts proving that the great 
whole (of which our solar system is but an 
infinitely small fraction) is one in material 
constitution. The spectral analysis of light 
has shown that the most distant visible 
heavenly bodies contain substances exactly 
the same as those which make up the solid 
crust of the earth. Thus, Aldebaran (the 
star marked 8 in the Bull) has soda, mag- 
nesia, hydrogen, lime, iron, bismuth, tellu- 
rium, antimony, and mercury. Sirius, the 
Dog Star, likewise confesses to soda, mag- 
nesia, hydrogen, and probably iron ; and not 
only the stars but many of the nebule have 
been made to avow their possession of 
similar, if not exactly identical elements. 

In the Annuaire of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, for 1870, M. Delaunay confirms the 
theory of the unity of the constitution of 
the universe by a different set of facts and 
arguments which have all the charm of 
novelty. For ages, nobody knew what they 
meant; and we read his lucid explanation 
with the pleasure enjoyed in guessing a 
riddle which has long puzzled our brains, 
if we may compare the solution of a play 
on words with the satisfaction of obtaining 
the grandest views of nature. In the present 
“notice” he treats of what we may learn 
from the various kinds of meteors—a term 
which, in its Greek original, means merely 
something hanging aloft. 

Spectral analysis has enabled us to study 
the material elements of the heavenly 
bodies ; but this is not the only means we 
possess of discovering directly the secrets 
of the constitution of the universe. Cer- 
tain phenomena, now to be examined, put 
it in our power to make a close inspection 
of a considerable number of bodies dis- 
tributed in space. We can even handle 
some of these bodies, and analyse them by 
the various processes which our laboratories 
have at their command. The results have 
been valuable, from their verifying, directly 
and undeniably, the notions already derived 
from other sources respecting the condition 
and nature of the matter dispersed through- 
out celestial space. 





* See ALL THE Year Rounp, New Series, vol. ii., p. 10. 





While gazing at the starry heavens, we 
often see a bright point dart rapidly across 
the constellations, and then disappear with- 
out leaving any trace. This is what we 
call a shooting star. Sometimes the bril- 
liant point marks the line of its passage 
by leaving behind it a luminous train, 
which lasts a few instants, but vanishes 
soon afterwards. The path of the shooting 
star is usually rectilinear or straight, or 
rather it would coincide with the arc of a 
great circle traced on the celestial hemi- 
sphere. In a few cases, which are very 
rare, the path presents successive sinuo- 
sities, or takes a decided bend, making an 
angle, sometimes very large, with the direc- 
tion it followed at the outset. In other 
words, the shooting star seems to travel 
in a serpentine course, or rapidly to change 
its direction, and even, in certain instances, 
it seems to go back again, returning to- 
wards its starting-point. Shooting stars 
constitute a special class of luminous 
meteors, which appear at all times and 
seasons. Not a night passes without 
several of them being observed. The fre- 
quency with which they show themselves, 
as we shall see by-and-bye, is more or less 
great, according to circumstances. 

From time to time, but much less rarely, 
there occurs a phenomenon, the same in 
kind, but much greater in intensity. A 
luminous body of considerable and appre- 
ciable dimensions rapidly traverses the 
heavens, shedding a bright light in all 
directions. It resembles a ball of fire, 
whose apparent magnitude is often com- 
parable to that of the moon. This body 
generally leaves behind it a very visible 
luminous train. Often, during or immedi- 
ately after its appearance, an explosion 
takes place, and even occasionally several 
explosions, which are heard at different and 
widely distant places on the surface of the 
earth. Frequently, also, the explosion is 
accompanied by the bursting of the ball of 
fire into luminous fragments, which seem 
projected in different directions. This 
phenomenon constitutes what is called a 
meteor proper, or, by French naturalists, a 
bolide—a word we might well naturalise, 
as it is used in that sense by Pliny, and is 
derived from a Greek verb to throw, to 
shoot out. The phenomenon occurs by 
day as well as by night—only in the first 
case the light it emits is very much 
diminished by the light of the sun, and, 
in fact, is only perceptible when developed 
with considerable intensity. 

On the other hand, on the earth’s sur- 
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face we sometimes find solid bodies of a 
stony or metallic nature, which appear to 
have nothing in common with the soil on 
which they lic. From time immemorial 
the vulgar have attributed to these bodies 
an extra-terrestrial origin. They were be- 
lieved to be stones fallen from the sky. 
They have been designated pierres de 
foudre, pierres de tonnerre, thunderbolts, 
because they were regarded as matter shot 
by lightning to the surface of the earth. 
Many of these pretended thunderbolts have 
been recognised to derive their origin from 
the soil itself in which they were found. 
Such are the ferrugineous pyrites, so com- 
monly occurring in chalky strata. But, 
for a certain number of them, their extra- 
terrestrial origin has been indisputably as- 
certained. The name of aérolites (stones 
of the air) is given to them as a reminder 
that they fell to the earth from the depths 
of the atmosphere which envelopes our 
globe. 

What relationship can possibly exist be- 
tween shooting stars, bolides, and aérolites P 
A variety of opinions has been held on this 
subject. What strikes us most is the vague- 
ness and indecision with which they have 
been offered, the slight actual knowledge 
possessed respecting the phenomena under 
consideration, and at the same time the 
incredulity with which philosophers have 
received the accounts furnished to them 
by the public. 

First, as to their incredulity. In Kepler’s 
Ephemerides, we read, ‘‘7—17 November, 
1623.* A fiery meteor, or globe of fire, 
was seen throughout almost the whole of 
Germany, flying rapidly from the west to 
the east. It is affirmed that in Austria 
something like a clap of thunder was heard. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe it; for 
nothing of the kind is to be found in the 
accounts that we possess.” 

In the Memoirs of the Académie des 
Sciences for 1700, Lémery writes: “ We 
cannot reasonably doubt that the matter of 
lightning and thunder is sulphur, set on 
fire and shot out with great velocity. As 
to the lightning-stones with which the 
vulgar will have it that the thunder is 
always accompanied, I take their existence 
to be very doubtful, and am even inclined 
to believe that there never have been any 
real ones. None of these stones are to be 
found on the spots that have been struck 
by lightning; and even if we had found 
one, we should sooner believe that it came 





* 7, Julian date; 17, Gregorian. 








from some mineral matter melted and formed 
by the burning sulphur of the thunder in 
the earth itself, than that the stone had 
been formed in the air or in the clouds, 
and shot out together with the thunder.” 
Next, as to the vagueness and indecision 
of their views. Halley several times di- 
rected his attention to meteors, and the 


causes by which they may be explained. | 


In a note, published in 1714, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, No. 341, he relates 
the occurrence of two remarkable meteors, 


one of which was seen in Italy on the 21st | 
of March, 1676, the other in England, in | 


the neighbourhood of London, on the 31st 
of July, 1708. Hedemonstrates that, from 
the directions in which the latter meteor 
was seen at different places, its height above 
the earth may be estimated at from forty 
to fifty miles. Then he adds, “I have 
deeply reflected on these circumstances, 
and I consider them the most important 
facts that have come to my knowledge re- 
lating to the phenomenon of meteors. I 
am inclined to think that there must exist 
a certain quantity of matter in ethereal 
space formed by the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, and that the earth meets it while 
travelling along her orbit, before it has ac- 
quired a great rate of speed in the direction 
of the sun.” Here he “burned,” as chil- 
dren say ; he was within a step or two of 
what is now held to be the truth. 

Some years afterwards, on the appear- 
ance of an extraordin meteor, seen in 
England on the 19th of March, 1719 (whose 
height above the earth Halley reckoned at 
seventy-three miles), the great astronomer 
put forth a different explanation, to the 
effect that the matter constituting the 
meteor had emanated from the earth, 
through the effects of the preceding un- 
usually hot summer. Sulphurous vapours, 
he thinks, have no need of air to sustain 
them, but mount by a sort of centrifugal 
force ; they then form a train, like a train 
of gunpowder, and, when inflamed by 
spontaneous combustion, the fire runs along 
it from one end to the other. And that 
was the best explanation Halley could give 
of meteors and bolides. 

Mussenbrock, in his Course of Experi- 
mental and Mathematical Physics (trans- 
lated into French, 1769), in like manner 
attributes a terrestrial origin to the ma- 
terials of which fire-balls consist. “ All 
bodies,” he says, “‘ which form part of the 
universe, emit different emanations, which 
rise in the air, mingle with it, and are the 
matter and cause of meteors.” And after- 
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wards, “As these globes of fire spread, 
wherever they pass, an odour like that of 
burning sulphur, I can scarcely doubt that 
they are clouds principally composed of 
brimstone and other combustibles issuing 
from volcanos which have opened fresh 
mouths amongst the mountains, and have 
discharged large quantities of sulphurous 
vapours before they have caught fire.” 

The opinion of the learned in the second 
half of the eighteenth century respecting 
stones fallen from the sky, may be gathered 
from a report made to the Académie des 
Sciences, in 1769, by the celebrated chemist 
Lavoisier, in the name of a commission ap- 
pointed to give an account of a phenome- 
non of the kind which had lately happened 
in France. First, he expresses his scepti- 
cism. “In spite of the notions accredited 
amongst the ancients, true philosophers 
have always regarded as very doubtful the 
existence of these thunderstorms. And if 
it was considered suspicious at a time 
when philosophers had scarcely any idea 
of the nature of thunder, it must appear 
still more so at the present day, now that 
it is known that the effects of lightning 
are the same as those of electricity.” 

He then proceeds to relate the facts. On 
the 13th of September, 1768, at about half- 
past four in the afternoon, there appeared 


in the direction of the Chateau de la Che- 
vallerie, near Lucé, a little town in the 
Maine, a stormy cloud, inside which was 
heard a short, sharp thunder-clap, very like 


the firing of acannon. Then, throughout 
the space of two leagues and a half, with- 
out any fire being perceptible, there was 
heard a considerable noise in the air which 
sounded so like the lowing of an ox that 
many people were deceived by it. Finally, 
several individuals who were doing har- 
vest work in the parish of Périgué, about 
three leagues from Lucé, hearing the same 
noise, looked up, and saw an opaque body 
which described a curve and then fell on a 
strip of grass on the high road to Mans, 
near which they were working. They all ran 
up to it quickly and found a sort of stone, 
about the half of which was buried in the 
earth; but it was so burning hot that they 
could not handle it. Then they all took 
fright and ran away; but returning some 
time afterwards, they saw that it had not 
stirred, and found that it had cooled suffi- 
ciently to admit of a close examination. 
This stone weighed seven pounds and a 
half. It was triangular in shape; that is, 
it presented three rounded protuberances, 
one of which, at the moment of its fall, 





had entered the sod. All the part of it 
which was in the ground was grey or ash- 
coloured, while the rest, exposed to the air, 
was extremely black. 

We have here all the circumstances of a 
meteor, with explosion, and the fall of a 
solid body to the earth, but without any 
lummous appearance, in consequence of its 
happening in broad daylight. Lavoisier, 
after mentioning the existence on its sur- 
face of a very thin coating of black, swollen 
matter which appeared to have been fused, 
came to the conclusion that the stone had 
not been exposed to a considerable degree 
of heat, nor for any length of time; in 
fact, it decomposed betore it became red- 
hot: consequently, that it did not owe its 
origin to thunder, had not fallen from the 
sky, nor had been formed by mineral mat- 
ters fused by lightning. The commission 
gave their opinion that the stone, which 
perhaps had been slightly covered with 
earth or turf, had been struck with light- 
ning, and so laid bare; the heat had been 
sufficient to melt the surface of the portion 
struck, but had not lasted long enough 
to penetrate the interior, which was the 
reason why the stone was not decomposed. 
It is clear they were determined not to 
believe the evidence of the persons who 
saw it fall. The uncertainty respecting 
the nature and the cause of meteors is 
further shown in a letter addressed, in 
1784, by Charles Blagden to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London. His con- 
clusion is that the sole known natural 
agent, to which the production of these 
phenomena can be attributed, is electricity. 

Such was the state of opinion respecting 
meteors and stones fallen from the sky, 
when Chladni (whose portrait is given as 
the frontispiece to Tyndall’s admirable 
treatise on Sound) published, in German, 
in 1794, Reflexions on the Origin of Divers 
Masses of Native Iron, and notably of that 
found by Pallas in Siberia. With won- 
derful acuteness he maintained the thesis 
that everything seemed to prove that these 
masses of iron are no other than the sub- 
stance of bolides or globes of fire; for all 
that was known of those meteors proved 
they were formed of heavy and compact 
materials which could not be projected in 
the air in asolid shape by a terrestrial force, 
nor be composed of diverse substances dis- 
seminated in the atmosphere. Moreover, 
the lumps found where these bolides have 
fallen, bear so striking a resemblance not 
only amongst themselves but to those of 
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Siberia and elsewhere, that it suffices to 
make us adopt an opinion which is further 
confirmed by numerous proofs. 

His reasoning respecting the origin of 
bolides reads almost like second sight. It 
is known, he urges, that our planet is com- 
posed of various elements—earthy, metallic, 
and others—amongst which iron is one of 
the most widely distributed. It is also con- 
jectured that the other heavenly bodies are 
made of analogous materials, or even quite 
identical, although mingled and probably 
modified in very various ways. There 
ought likewise to exist in space much solid 
matter collected into small masses, without 
belonging to any of the heavenly bodies 
properly so called, and which, set in motion 
by projective or attractive forces, continues 
to advance until, arriving within the sphere 
of the earth’s (or any other heavenly body’s) 
influence, it falls upon it by the action of 
gravity. The motion of those masses of 
matter, extremely rapid in itself, being ac- 
celerated by the earth’s attraction, causes 
such friction with the particles of the 
atmosphere as to heat them to incandes- 
cence, and make them throw off vapours 
and gaseous fluids, ending with the explo- 
sion of the mass. 

It is a remarkable fact that aérolites 
are principally composed of iron. But, 
urges Chladni, if the above theory is cor- 
rect, we must believe that other substances 
found in stones fallen from the sky—such 
as sulphur, silex, magnesia, &c.—are not 
peculiar to our globe, but are among the 
elements which enter into the composition 
of all the heavenly bodies. This opinion 
coincides, as near as may be, with the dis- 
coveries made by the spectral analysis of 
light. Shooting stars are also referred by 
Chladni to the same cause as meteoric fire- 
balls or bolides, with which view philo- 
sophers of the present day do not exactly 
agree. What they do hold would occupy 
too much space to be included in this 
paper. 

A lucky circumstance hastened the adop- 
tion of Chladni’s ideas. News of the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent meteor in the 
neighbourhood of L’Aigle (department of 
the Orme) having reached the Académie 
des Sciences, and some stones fallen from 
the sky on that occasion being submitted 
to it for examination, one of its members, 
the young Biot, was requested to proceed 
to the spot and ascertain all particulars 
respecting the meteor. 

t appears that on Tuesday, 6 Floreal, 
year XI. (26th of April, 1803), about one 





in the afternoon, weather calm, there was 
seen from Caen, Pont-Audemer, and the 
environs of Alengon, Falaisé, and Verneuil, 
a very brilliant ball of fire, which darted 
through the atmosphere with great rapidity. 
A few instants afterwards they heard in 
the town of L’ Aigle and around it, through- 
out an area having a radius of more than 
thirty leagues, a violent explosion, which 
lasted five or six minutes. At first there 
were three or four shots like those of a | 
cannon, followed by what resembled a dis- 
charge of musketry, after which there was 
a frightful rolling like that of drums. The 
air was calm and the sky serene, with the 
exception of a few clouds. 

The noise proceeded from a small cloud, 
rectangular in shape, which appeared mo- || 
tionless during the whole duration of the 
phenomenon, except that the vapours com- | 
posing it bulged out for a moment at dif- | 
ferent points, through the effects of the suc- 
cessive explosions. Its elevation in the air 
was very great; for the inhabitants of La | 
Vassolerie and Boislaville, hamlets situated 
more than a league apart, beheld it simul- || 
taneously over their heads. Throughout 
the whole canton above which the cloud 
was hovering, they heard hissing noises, | 
like those of a stone shot out by a sling, 
and at the same time they beheld the fall | 
of a multitude of solid lumps, exactly 
similar to the bodies known by the name 
of meteoric stones. 

If the meteor had burst at one single 
instant, the stones would have been scat- 
tered over a nearly circular area; but, in 
consequence of the successive explosions, 
they were strewed over a long strip of 
ground answering to the meteor’s course. 
The largest found weighed eight kilos five 
grammes (about seventeen pounds); the | 
smallest, which M. Biot brought away with 
him, not more than seven or eight grammes. 
The total number of stones which fell may 
be estimated at two or three thousand. 

After this inquiry, it was no longer 
possible to entertain the slightest doubt 
as to the reality of stones falling from 
the atmosphere subsequent to the ex- 
plosion of meteors or bolides. M. Delaunay 
has collected similar instances, wonder- 
fully agreeing in their details, ranging from 
the year 1819 to 1868, inclusive; from 
which he deduces the consequence, that 
the fact of stones falling from the sky can- 
not be questioned. They are not darted 
by lightning, as the vulgar long believed, 
but they proceed from meteors or bolides, 
which suddenly appear in the atmosphere, 
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and usually fall after the explosion of the 
bolides. Those meteors, moreover, are 
occasioned by the rapid passage through 
our atmosphere of solid bodies existing in 
space, and which the earth encounters along 
her orbit. 

Aérolites, touched immediately after their 
fall, are found to be burning hot. But 
they cool with very great rapidity; a proof 
that their high temperature was merely 
| superficial, and had not penetrated their 
entire mass. As to their form, it is coarsely 
polyhedral, with irregular sides and edges. 
The flat portions of their surfaces often 
present hollows like those produced by 
pressing a round body, as a marble or an 
apple, on a layer of paste or dough. They 
are also covered with a thin, black crust, 
usually dull, but sometimes shining like a 
varnish. 

The merely superficial heat of aérolites 
at the moment of their fall, and the thin, 
black crust which covers them, clearly 
demonstrate that they have been sub- 
jected, for a very short time, to intense 
heat, which has melted their outer shell 
without penetrating to any depth within. 
On breaking an aerolite and exposing one 
ofits fragments to the flame of a blow-pipe, 
you produce on the surface of the fragment 
a crust exactly similar to that which 
covered the entire aérolite. Doubt on the 
| subject is no longer possible. Besides which, 
the black crust is often wrinkled, owing to 
the rapid passage of the air over the melted 
surface. 
| And now, what is the cause of the in- 

tense but short-lived incandescence of bo- 
_lides? Chladni, we have seen, thought it 
| owing to the friction of the air; Benzen- 
| berg, in 1811, supposed it rather due to 
the compression of the air. M. Regnault, 
after experiments on gases flowing with 
great rapidity, made in 1854, came to the 
same conclusion, namely, that the tempe- 
| rature of bolides is solely owing to the 
heat disengaged by the compression of air. 
| When a body moves through the atmo- 
| sphere with a velocity greater than that 
_ of sound, the air’s elasticity is neutralised, 
| and compression takes place as if it were 

enclosed in a vessel. The violent heating 
of the bolide, during the short lapse of 
time occupied by its passage through the 
| air, is the necessary consequence. 
Showers of iron are much rarer, at least 


_ at the present epoch, than showers of stones. 
_ Meteoric iron presents itself in masses quite 
free from stony matter, and sometimes suf- 
| ficiently pure to be forged immediately. It 





has even been employed in the fabrication 
of tools and weapons. Meteorites also con- 
tain many other materials of great terres- 
trial importance, such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. They hence lay claim to a 
community of origin with the planets which 
revolve round the sun; which is confirmed 
by the recent discovery of numerous ex- 
tremely small planets and the probable 
existence of others smaller still, which re- 
main invisible in consequence of the trifling 
quantity of sunlight they reflect. 

Of late years, great pains have been 
taken to form collections of stones fallen 
from the sky. We may specially cite those 
in the British Museum, in the Mineralogical 
Museum at Vienna, and in the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle, at Paris. The last 
contains specimens of two hundred and 
thirty-five falls, that is of nearly all; since 
the number of stone showers represented 
in collections does not exceed two hundred 


and fifty. 





ALL SORTS. 


Tuert is held in the northern outskirts 
of the metropolis, every Friday afternoon, 
a market which is not recognised among 
the regular markets noticed in guide books 
and directories. It is a sort of interpola- 
tion, an irregularity, an unintended ad- 
junct, an unexpected growth; and yet it is 
very useful notwithstanding. When London 
would no longer be tormented with Smith- 
field, the authorities built a new market out 
in the fields; and a first-rate market it is. 
Not that there are any fields near it now; 
the builders have taken good care to prevent 
that. The market was opened for trade, 
fourteen or fifteen years ago; and there 
has been plenty of bellowing and bleating 
in it ever since. Mondays and Fridays 
were at first adopted as market days; 
Thursday was then substituted for Friday ; 
and there is nothing now for butchers, 
or salesmen, or graziers to do there on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, or Satur- 
days. A horse market used to be held 
once a week at Smithfield; and _ this, 
in like manner, has been transferred to the 
new establishment, where it is held on Fri- 
days. Now, the growth, the adjunct, is in 
another part of the area, but held at the 
same time as the horse market. The space 
being thirty acres in extent, there is ample 
room for something besides horses. And 
so a singularly strange miscellaneous mar- 
ket has sprung up; a market which we 
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cannot better characterise than by the title 
given to this paper; for you can there pur- 
chase literally almost everything, all sorts 
and all sizes. 

We might suppose that if there were 
twenty dealers selling the same kind of com- 
modities at the same time in the same place, 
they would eat one another up by compe- 
tition; but experience teaches otherwise. 
The truth is, that when many traders of one 
kind live near together, the workmen in 
search of employment know whither to go, 
the masters in search of workmen find an 
equal convenience, while buyers can be 
sure of being suited on account of the large 
variety to choose from. And so, when 
dealers in many kinds of commodities 
crowd into one spot, there is a well-founded 
supposition on their parts that customers 
will be attracted in large numbers, being 
able to make useful purchases of many 
things in a very short time at the cheapest 
prices. Look at the New Cut on a Satur- 
day evening, or at Shoreditch, or at the 
west side of Tottenham Court-road and 
the Hampstead-road, or at Whitechapel 
High-street, or at Upper-street, Islington. 
The working men and their wives flock 
to these places, well knowing that their 
weekly earnings can be laid out there to the 
best advantage. And so it is with the 
dealers in all sorts, at the Friday market 
where Copenhagen House once stood. 

As we have implied, the difficulty of 
deciding in this omnium gatherum is, not 
what it does comprise, but what it does not. 
We must not be sure that anything is 
“conspicuous by its absence,” until we 
have ferreted out the collection from side 
to side, and from end to end. From living 
quadrupeds, down to tin-tacks; from cart- 
wheels, to children’s socks; from pieces of 
floor-cloth, to baked potatoes; from old 
bedsteads, to old boots; from wheel-bar- 
rows, to envelopes; from saddles and har- 
ness, to sugar-stick and hardbake—here 
these articles all are. 

Of course, quadrupeds are the chief sub- 
jects of consideration at a cattle-market, 
where live bullocks, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, and pigs, are assembled in their 
thousands for sale. But these, and the 
market days relating to them, are not 
under consideration. Friday is our day 
up Copenhagen way; and horses and 
donkeys are our: quadrupeds. Oh, such 
horses ! Once now and then we see a tight 
little cob, trotted out to show his paces ; 
but mostly they are poor creatures, which 
have had a full share of this world’s woes. 








Here, is a big white fellow, all bones and 


bumps, with tender red places where the 
once glossy coat has been worn off by rub- 
bing, or disease, or ill usage. Here, is a 
dirty brown, blind of one eye, and with 
little sight in the other. Here, is a rickety 


black, so queer about the legs as to suggest | 
a doubt whether the horse will carry home | 
the buyer, or the buyer will carry home the | 


horse. Then, the donkeys! The donkeys 
that won’t go, that can’t go, that will go, 
that may perhaps go, that might, could, 
would, should go! WNeddy is looked 
at with much critical watchfulness; for 
the costermongers and small tradesmen 
who make their purchases here, have no 
money to throw away. It isa matter of 
earnest business; a few shillings more or 
less are of importance ; and there is good 
reason to believe that the price actually 
given is a very close approximation to the 
real value. In the avenues in the eastern 
half of the market, during “ high change,” 
it is no small achievement to steer a path 
safely, without being run down by these 
equine and asinine relics of better days; 
so wildly are they driven about. Besides 
horses and donkeys, cocks and hens, ducks 
and geese, are to be found in our Friday 
market; also carrier pigeons, cage-birds, 
rabbits, and guinea-pigs. 

While the living creatures arethus bought 
and sold in the open parts of the market, 
the inanimates, the commodities, the goods 
and chattels, are brought together in 
crowds, mostly under shelter of the roof of 
the pig market. Every man pays so much 


rent (of course a very small sum) for the | 


space he occupies during the day, measured 
by the square foot. Some lay out counters 
or tables; but mostly a piece of sacking or 
old carpeting or floor-cloth is spread out 
on the clean paved ground, and the com- 
modities are displayed upon it. There are 
scores of carts, a few waggons, many 
trucks and barrows, in which the articles 
have been brought to market; and these 
vehicles are in many instances made to do 
duty as shops. In the main avenue there 
is not an inch lost between the rented 
domains of the several tenants or dealers. 
Whence the things have been obtained is a 
puzzling question. Are they brought from 
the establishments of brokers; or from 
wholesale places where the stock is getting 
old and dirty; or from retail shops where 
ordinary trade is dull; or from those (so- 
called) marine store dealers who will buy 
anything of anybody, whether it has been 
stolen or not? Ii we look from the wares 
to their owners, we find various grades 
represented. There is the hairy cap with 
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the fustian jacket, unmistakably from some 
small alley or court. There are all de- 
grees of tidiness and untidiness; there 
are women, with or without their hus- 
bands, some as well dressed as the wives 
of middle-class tradesmen, even to the 
degree of a jaunty hat with a feather in 
it, and with black bugles on the jacket or 
cloak. The Hebrew element is little if at 
all present. 

It is scarcely too much to say that you 
could furnish your house with the cheaper 
kinds of necessaries by dipping here and 
there among the motley miscellanies. 
Stoves and small grates in every stage of 
rustiness; tongs and pokers, fenders and 
trivets, shovels with and without the edges 
worn into fringe-work; kettles with new 
covers or spouts, and saucepans with new 
handles; flat irons new and old, and box- 
irons that were rather aristocratic when 
new; frying-pans, gridirons, crocks, and 
pots; chairs, wooden and rush-bottomed ; 
plain deal tables, very much the worse for 
wear; washing-tubs and pans, soap dishes 
and clothes horses; clothes pegs “four 
dozen a penny; farden a dozen here!” pepper 
boxes, salt boxes, funnels, candlesticks, save- 
alls, extinguishers, strainers, sieves, colan- 
ders, snuffers, corkscrews, knives and forks, 
spoons and ladles, plates and dishes, cups 
and saucers, basins and jugs. Whatever 
useful odds and ends you want, here you may 
find them, very cheap if not very good. A 
tidy hearth rug; useful pieces of carpeting 
and floor-cloth ; drugget and matting, new 
and old; a once good-looking eight-day clock 
(albeit the glass is cracked) ; ornaments for 
the mantelpiece, even to the high style of 
statuettes under glass shades; if not curtains 
and blinds for the windows, at least some of 
the adjuncts thereunto belonging; harps and 
pianos; cheap concertinas; remnants for 
mending sofas and stuffed chairs; pieces of 
smart wall paper; a copper tea-kettle once 
genteel; tea-trays with the most showy of 
patterns; stamped glass that tries hard to 
look like cut glass, in the forms of sugar 
basins, cream jugs, tumblers and wine 
glasses, decanters and caraffes, salts and 
cruets; table-covers with and without a 
gloss; lamps cheap, but not good; lamps 
that were good in their days of prosperity ; 
wark-boxes for the table, and everything 
necessary for their supply; scissors, bod- 
kins, pins, needles, tapes, threads, thimbles ; 
knitting and netting implements, and those 
for crochet and tatting ; a writing-desk, and 
cheap packets of envelopes and stationery. 
And if the bed-room require attention, is not 
this a stump bedstead, with the worn-out 





sacking renovated with a few new pieces ? 
And are not these old beds and mattresses, 
old bolsters and pillows, all very cheap? And 
is not this a washing-stand, and this an 
apology for a chest of drawers, and this a 
looking-glass with some of the silvering 
gone? Are these not tidy pieces that 
would make curtains for the bed and the 
windows? Cannot the husband purchase 
here his shaving-tackle, and the wife her 
brushes, and combs, and hair-pins ? 

As for clothing, the veritable tailors and 
drapers may not be largely represented ; 
and yet a working man and his family 
could find wherewithal here to clothe 
themselves from top to toe. There area 
few outer garments, new and old; there 
are gown pieces, some of them apparently 
re-dyed, and available to work up into smart 
forms ; there is a hat for John, and there is 
a cap for Johnny; there are boots and shoes, 
new and old, men’s and women’s, thick and 
thin; leggings, capes, and waterproofs. 
Whether there are stays, chignons, and 
other intricacies of women’s dress, may be 
left to women to say ; but assuredly here is 
a cheap-jack hosier, who, with a small cart 
as his rostrum, and his wife as an assistant, 
knocks down three pairs of stockings for a 
shilling, and other articles of men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s hosiery, equally cheap. 
Umbrellas and parasols in various stages 
of lameness; articles of common fur; of 
better fur that was once worn by well-to- 
do people; of cheap lace, of cheap new 
velvet, of second-hand good velvet, of 
haberdashery and millinery, of bead work 
and braid work, artificial flowers, and well- 
nigh artificial feathers; serve to swell the 
list. 

There is scarcely a mechanical trade in 
the metropolis not represented at this 
curious fair or market, in the tools or im- 
plements employed. The bricklayer may 
here obtain new or second-hand (mostly 
the latter) trowels, squares, levels, straight- 
edges, plumb-lines ; the carpenter can select 
from an odd medley of hammers, mal- 
lets, saws, planes, pincers, pliers, screw- 
drivers, bradawls, gimlets, gauges, bevels, 
chisels, gouges, and baskets to stow them 
allin; smiths can find anvils, rickety old 
forge bellows, forge hammers, files, rasps, 
swages, locks, keys, bolts, latches, bars, 
rods, wire; ironmongery is busy with its 
hinges, screws, nails, brads, tacks, rings, 
hooks, hasps, staples ; diggers can meet with 
pickaxes, shovels, and wheel-barrows; slaters 
and tilers can pick up many of the materials 
and tools which help to roof us all in; there 
are soldering irons and ladles for plambers ; 
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diamonds and putty knives for glaziers; 
brushes and colour-pots for painters; veneer- 
ing tools for cabinet-makers; brushes and 
paste-pots for paper-hangers. The farrier 
may be here supplied with horse-shoes and 
nails, and every wherewithal of his trade; the 
saddler can buy most of the implements of his 
trade; old harness can be picked up in 
all stages of preservation and decay, down 
to a single strap or a single buckle; 
grooms and ostlers can buy currycombs 
new and currycombs old; and horse-cloths, 
and rugs, and bandages for poor bruised 
horse-knees, are forthcoming if wanted. 
Then the wheelwright, or the coster who 
owns a donkey-cart, or the street dealer 
who acts as horse to his own truck or 
barrow, or the greengrocer who would try 
to save a little money by mending his own 
cart, may here meet with big wheels, little 
wheels, new wheels, old wheels, mended 
wheels, tires, felloes, naves, spokes, springs, 
shafts, axle-trees, tail-boards, seats, and the 
bits of-ironmongery necessary to put them 
all together. Tailors’ shears and geese, 
thimbles and sleeve-boards ; cobblers’ lap- 
stones, hammers, and knives; bookbinders’ 
edge cutters and stamping irons; brass- 
founders’ moulds and brazing tools: it 
would indeed be a long summer’s day that 
would suffice for drawing up a detailed list 
of all the articles sold at this singular place. 

And who are the buyers; who are the 
persons for whom the sellers anxiously look 
out? They appear to be chiefly work- 
ing men and their wives. The men— 
if they are journeymen who have to find 
their own tools, or small masters who work 
at the bench themselves—come here in 
the expectation of finding useful bargains, 
and there is fair reason to suppose that, if 
a man knows how to make the best of what 
he handles, good bargains can be made. 
Social reformers say that English working 
men’s wives hardly manage the family 
dinners quite as well as they might; 
whether this be so or not, the wives are 
wonderfully neat and tidy at the——Well, 
we will call it the Copenhagen Bazaar. 





THE GREAT MAGYAR. 
IN FOUR PARTS. CHAPTER III. 

Tue explosion of royalty in France was 
echoed by similar detonations throughout 
the continent of Europe in 1848. Dis- 
turbances at Vienna, which the govern- 
ment mistook for an émeute, proved to be 
a revolution. Truly or falsely, the Hun- 
garian Radicals claimed the chief author- 
ship of it. In any case, the immediate 





effect of it was to place Louis Kossuth at 
the head of affairs in Hungary; and his 
first act was to send a deputation to the 


court of Vienna. This deputation was 
instructed to demand the immediate forma- 
tion of a responsible and purely Magyar 
ministry for the kingdom; universal suf- 
frage; and the removal of the Hungarian 
Diet, from Presburg to Pesth. True to his 
habitual policy of making the best of every 
bad business, Szechenyi, though he neither 
shared all the hopes which accompanied, 
nor approved all the demands which were 
confided to, this deputation, consented to 
join it. It was doubtless owing to his 
influence that the deputation was autho- 
rised to declare the determination of the 
Hungarian nation to remain indissolubly 
united with the empire. The enthusiasm 
with which the deputies were received 
on their return, to Pesth, was unbounded ; 
and a provisional government was imme- 
diately formed in which Szechenyi, from 
the motives which had already induced 
him to join the deputation, consented, 
though most reluctantly, to become the 
colleague of Kossuth. It was not a mo- 
ment in which any sincere patriot had 
the right to remain passive. There is 
profound wisdom in Solon’s law which 
obliged every citizen, on pain of confisca- 
tion and banishment, to take active part 
with one or other of the contending fac- 
tions in case of civil tumult. On which 
Aulus Gelius shrewdly observes that the 
persons most likely to remain passive on 
such occasions are those whose active par- 
ticipation in affairs is most to be desired, 
viz., the wisest and most honest members of 
the community, who should, therefore, be 
compelled to throw the weight of their per- 
sonal influence into the scale of politics, 
whenever politics are most in danger of 
falling into the hands of intriguers or 
enthusiasts. 

We cannot more vividly depict the 
painful condition of Count Szechenyi’s 
mind during these events than by trans- 
lating the words of a private letter which 
has been addressed to us on this subject 
by an intimate friend of the Great Magyar. 

“We passed the evening of the 14th of 
March” (1848), says cur correspondent, 
“ with him at Presburg. The air was full 
of rumours, and the news that reached 
us from Vienna became more and more 
alarming, as the night advanced. Con- 
fusion at the Burg; revolution in the 
streets; Metternich flying from the mob. 
Szechenyi appeared profoundly agitated by 
the terrible vision which his prophetic ima- 
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gination already revealed to him. Turning 
to us, his whole frame quivering with emo- 
tion, and in language which seemed to 
burn with the sarcastic bitterness of a sub- 
lime despair, he predicted the miseries which 
were coming on our country. Massacre in 
the name of liberty ; despotism and disorder 
in the name of independence ; incapacity, 
folly, and disaster everywhere. The Slavs 
legitimately and overwhelmingly armed 
against us; war with Austria; war, perhaps, 
with Russia; war with our own fellow- 
citizens ; inevitable defeat. We ourselves 
could not then realise the yet-unheard-of 
possibility of a nobleman being hanged. 
Imagine, then, our feelings when we heard 
him describe, in language horrible from its 
passionate picturesqueness, how the noblest 
heads in Hungary would fall beneath the 
axe of the Austrian headsman, when the 
government at Vienna had regained undis- 
puted possession of this devoted country. 
Then, growing more and more excited, he 
went on to depict to us the appalling scene 
of a public execution in which he himself 
should be the victim. Every terrible detail 
of it was powerfully impressed upon us. 
We seemed to hear and see it all. The 
short illegal trial—the hasty condemnation 
—the desperate efforts of a few devoted 
friends to obtain a pardon, or at least a 
reprieve—the impossibility of getting access 
to the emperor. The hours—the last hours 
of a life so dear to us are fleeting by—with 
what agony are we yet watching for the 
arrival of the courier who never arrives, 
with the white handkerchief waving over 
the heads of the crowd, to stay the execu- 
tion! He ascends the scaffold—he is in 
the hands of the headsman—there is a 
shout from those beneath the hideous 
railing—his head falls, rolls .... Even 
at this distance of time I cannot recal that 
imaginary scene without a shudder. We 
were all present at it, so strangely did his 
words affect us. 

“The next evening (it was the eve of the 
departure of the deputation to our King 
Ferdinand,) Kossuth harangued the people 
from the balcony of the hotel Griinen Baum. 
He stood between Teleky and Louis Bat- 
thiany; and turning to the latter ex- 
claimed: ‘No, we shall not return from 
Vienna without an Hungarian ministry ! 
and see, here is our future premier!’ At 
those words a thousand eljens filled the 
air. The next day two vessels conducted 
the deputation, escorted by a numerous 
and enthusiastic following, all young men, 
to Vienna. They obtained everything 
they asked. Two days afterwards the 
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banks of the Danube were covered with a 
crowd of people litera!ly drunk with de- 
light. The vessels arrived from Presburg, 
decked out in the national colours. It was 
a magnificent day in March, bright, and 
warm, and clear. Every one was in high 
spirits. The deputation landed under a 
cloudless sky, across which, just as they 
alighted, sprang a splendid rainbow ; 
the finest I ever saw. We all thought it a 
sign of good omen. Louis Batthiany was 
the first to land. His head was bowed. 
Szechenyi came next, sombre, silent, calm. 
Kossuth, the idol of our youth, seemed 
transported with satisfaction and full of 
confidence. He carried his head high, and 
talked and laughed loudly. The ministry 
walked to the hotel Grunen Baum, and 
showed themselves to the people from the 
balcony. The enthusiasm was immense. 
Szechenyi received his wife and friends 
with the air of a man thoroughly fatigued 
and profoundly discouraged. He had no 
faith whatever in the promises of Vienna. 
Moreover, though his nature was singularly 
lofty and disinterested, I think he could 
not but feel that the place assigned to him in 
the new ministry was altogether unworthy 
of his merits.* He had never liked or 
trusted Kossuth, and had only joined his 
government, in the hope of thereby finding 
some means to withhold the car of Liberty 
from the abyss into which Kossuth was 
rapidly driving it. When the ministers 
reached Pesth, they were received with 
enthusiastic ovations by a people wild with 
joy and hope. Szechenyi walked home 
leaning on the arm of a friend to whom he 
said, as they passed through the crowd: 
‘The raptures of this infatuated and ill- 
fated people fill me with pity. I can 
liken them to nothing but a _ herd of 
cattle which has just been turned loose into 
a rich pasture, to be fattened up for the 
butcher.’” 

On the 23rd of March, the new ministry 
was constituted. Louis Batthiany (who 
a few months later was publicly executed 
by order of Haynau) now undertook the 
presidency of the council, at the urgent 
request of the Archduke Stephen, who 
was at this time Palatin of the kingdom, 
and who invoked the assistance of Bat- 
thiany and Szechenyi in the desperate at- 
tempt to control the revolution which they 
feared and deprecated no less than the 
Palatin himself. Prince Paul Esterhazy 
accepted the absurd portfolio for foreign 
affairs, which he afterwards resigned when 





* It was the Department of Public Works. 
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it became evident that no loyal subject of 
the King of Hungary could hold office in 
the Kossuth cabinet. Meszaros took the 
ministry of war; Deak, justice; Klauzal, 
agriculture and commerce; Eqtvos, public 
instruction ; Szechenyi, public works ; Kos- 
suth (the soul of the new ministry), finance. 

The ministry was scarcely formed before 
it had to grapple with two great difficulties, 
which forcibly demonstrated the wisdom of 
Szechenyi. The first was the insurrection 
of the Italians; the second, the opposition 
of the Croats. 

Should the Hungarian government fur- 
nish troops to assist the King of Hungary 
and the Emperor of Austria, in his war 
with Charles Albert of Piedmont? If so, 
would it not be attacking in Italy those 
rights of nationality to which it owed its 
own existence in Hungary? Should it 
then refuse troops for the Italian cam- 
paign? If so, that would be a violation 
of the fundamental pact between the king- 
dom and the crown, and tantamount to 
open rupture with Austria. This delicate 
question was still in debate, when the whole 
position of the ministry became complicated 
by the conduct of the Croats, whom Kos- 
suth’s attempts to stifle by force the nation- 
ality of a population of eight hundred thou- 
sand souls had exasperated beyond endur- 
ance. The Sclavo-Croatian Diet had just 
elected Baron Jellachich of Bucszin, to the 
representation of their national rights and 
feelings, as Ban of Croatia. 

Jellachich refused obedience to the sum- 
mons he immediately received from Kossuth 
to appear before the Diet of Pesth. Mean- 
while a new revolution had broken out at 
Vienna, and the Emperor had fled to Inn- 
spruck. An understanding was quickly 
effected between the revolutionary cabinets 
of Pesth and Vienna; and the Ban of Croatia 
was summoned in the name of the Emperor 
to appear at Innspruck and render account 
of his conduct to his imperial master. 

Will Jellachich obey this summons? It 
finds him installed in his new dignity 
at Agram, with more than kingly pomp, 
and far more than kingly power. He is 
receiving hourly deputations, not only from 
all parts of Croatia, but from Servia even, 
and the Sclavonic comitats of the North. 
His intentions are yet unknown. My- 
riads of armed men are daily swarming to 
the standard which he has not yet un- 
furled. He is the hero of all hearts; he is 
the chief of a vast tribe who regard him as 
the armed prophet of their national faith ; 
he is the master of those terrible Croat 





regiments whose savage valour, splendid 
drill, and boundless devotion to their leader, 
have been unequalled since the days of 
Attila, Such was the position and power 
of the man who was now invited to sur- 
render himself into the hands of his enemies; 
in the name of a sovereign notoriously their 
helpless puppet, and virtually their prisoner. 

Early in the month of July, Jellachich 
was at Innspruck. He assured the Emperor 
that, if the Croats had not already marched 
to the defence of the Empire in Italy, it was 
because they were unhappily still obliged 
to defend at home their own soil from 
Magyar usurpation. The Archduke John 
was intrusted to negotiate a better under- 
standing between the Ban and the Hun- 
garian ministry. Batthiany’s hands were 
tied, however, by the Radical majority in 
his cabinet, and the pretensions on both 
sides proved irreconcilable. ‘‘ Farewell,” 
said Batthiany, when they parted for the 
last time on the Croatian frontier, “‘ we 
shall meet again, I suppose, on the banks 
of the Drave.” “No,” replied Jellachich, 
“on the banks of the Danube.” 

Kossuth became at last seriously alarmed. 
He began to draw closer to his Conservative 
colleagues. But it was too late. The 
Emperor was now implored by the Kos- 
suth cabinet, to negotiate again, as King 
of Hungary, on behalf of the kingdom, 
with the Ban of Croatia, and endeavour 
to obtain terms for the Hungarians from 
those Croats whom the Hungarians had 
insulted and outraged. At the same time 
the levy of Hungarian regiments for the 
support of Austria in Italy, and one hun- 
dred millions of florins for the same pur- 
pose were voted, at the demand of the 
ministry, by the Diet of Pesth. <A patriot 
not in the secret of the minister’s anxieties 
protested against this measure, and de- 
manded the recal of those Hungarian 
regiments already in Lombardy. ‘“ Fool!” 
said Kossuth, “ do you forget that in those 
regiments there are more Croats than 
Magyars, and soon enough we shall have 
the Croats upon us, more than we need ?” 
A stipulation was made, however, that the 
Emperor, if victorious in Italy, should 
acquiesce in the autonomy of a Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, under the sceptre of 
the House of Hapsburg. Whilst Kossuth 
was still wording impracticable proposals 
to Austria, the Emperor, victorious in Italy, 
had made common cause with the Croats 
against Hungary, and Jellachich with his 
terrible bands was already on the march. 

The Hungarian treasury was empty, and 
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the nation, without any adequate means of 
military defence, was menaced on all sides. 
The situation was frightful. But it had at 
least the advantage of being definite; and, 
so far, it must have afforded relief to the 
mind of such a man as Kossuth. Only one 
course was now left to him—open rupture 
with Austria. He adopted it without a 
moment’s hesitation. Envoys were des- 
patched from Pesth to Paris and Frankfort, 
in the desperate hope of obtaining foreign 
assistance for the dislocation of the empire. 
Two hundred millions of utterly worthless 
paper money were issued, and made forced 
currency on pain of death. Kossuth him- 
self, ill, suffering from acute physical pain 
and exhaustion, pale, haggard, and so 
weak that he could not walk alone, was 
supported in the arms of two friends to his 
place in the chamber. “Citizens,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘the time for dreaming is over. 
At this moment we stand alone in the 
world. Single-handed we are left to 
combat the conspiracy which has united 
against us all the sovereigns and peoples 
by whom we are surrounded. I repeat it. 
We stand utterly alone. Fellow-citizens, 
are you ready to fight for your lives and 
liberties?” 

The situation thus described by Kossuth 
on the 11th of July, 1848, was precisely 


what Szechenyi had foreseen and predicted 
as the inevitable result of the policy so vehe- 
mently preached to the nation by Kossuth 
in 1847, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T FOUND my countrymen heavily sleep- 
ing in the darkness of night. I waked 
them from slumber. I exhorted them to 
| light their streets and squares, so that they 
might see clearly, and walk safely. But, 
instead of lamps, it is torches that they have 
kindled ; and, by way of lighting the town 
they have set fire to it. None of us will 
now be able to extinguish the conflagration, 
and when men ask who was the incen- 
diary, alas, must I not answer, ‘It was 
I, 1, who ‘ murdered sleep ?’ ” 

These words of Count Szechenyi’s were 
repeated to us by a friend of the count’s to 
whom he uttered them. When Szechenyi 
consented to join the Batthiany administra- 
tion, he thereby consummated the last great 
sacrifice which can be rendered by a noble 
nature to a desperate cause. It was not 
merely his life that he offered up on the altar 
of a nation whose leader he had ceased to 
be. It was not merely the legitimate claims 
of a great name that he surrendered. It 





was the fair fame of a blameless life, and 
the peace of an acutely sensitive conscience. 
His refusal to enter the cabinet would have 
been the final abandonment of his country 
in the moment of her extremest need. The 
Batthiany administration could not have 
been formed without him; for he was still 
the Great Magyar. 

Count Edmond Zichi was, in those days, 
minister of police at Pesth. He had the 
“ petites entrées”’ to the Archduke Palatine. 
On the morning which brought to Pesth 
the news of the revolution at Vienna, the 
count called on His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, whom he found before a Psyche 
glass, waxing his long moustaches with 
Olympian calm. After listening to the 
report of his minister, 

“ Well,” said the archduke, “I know all 
that; but what is to be done ?” 

“Every thing,” replied Count Zichi. 
** All depends on the firmness and energy 
of your highness during the next three 
days. All the respectable men in Hun 
are afraid of revolution, and will rally round 
you (if you give them the means of doing 
so) to prevent it. The troops are sound. 
I will answer for the National Guard. You 
have only two things to avoid. On the 
one hand, you must not offend public feel- 
ing by any appearance of menace; on the 
other, you must keep the military force 
from being undisciplined and demoralised 
by fraternisation with the populace. Con- 
centrate them within their barracks. I 
will be responsible for all other precaution- 
ary measures. Meanwhile, lose not a mo- 
ment in dissolving, or at least proroguing, 
the Diet. Until the Emperor’s safety is 
secured, and his authority re-established, 
our paramount obligation is to save the 
empire from anarchy.” 

This advice was warmly supported by 
the unfortunate Count Lamberg, who 
arrived during the interview. 

“T will think it over,” said the arch- 
duke. ‘Call again to-morrow, for orders.” 
But the next day his only orders were, 
“Call again to-morrow.” On the third 
day, instead of being immediately ad- 
mitted to the Palatine, Count Edmond 
was detained for some hours in the arch- 
duke’s antechamber, téte-i-téte with the 
afterwards influential Count Griin, then 
aide-de-camp to the archduke. The aide- 
de-camp was breakfasting. The minister, 
who had not tasted food for forty-eight 
hours, was worn out with fatigue and 
hunger. At last the door of the presence 
chamber opened, and the principal Con- 
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servative magnates of Hungary passed 
across the antcroom in gloomy proces- 
sion; like Macbeth’s ghastly kings. The 
first, inBilence, made a sign to Zichi indi- 
cative of despair and disgust. The second 
exclaimed, “ All is lost! That man is be- 
traying us,” pointing to the door of the 
archbishop’s room. The third said, “We 
are wading knee-deep in mud.” And a 
fourth added, “ To-morrow it will be neck- 
deep in blood.” 

At last came Stephen Szechenyi, who 
beckoned to Zichi, and said, ‘“ Well, son, 
what is your opinion ?” 

Zichi rapidly explained to Szechenyi 
the advice which, three days before, he had 
vainly urged on the Palatine. “To-day,” 
he added, “I am aware that all such 
measures would be too late: and I now 
propose the immediate arrest of Batthiany, 
Kossuth, and Teleky.” 

Szechenyi mused a moment and then 
answered with a sigh, “That also is too 
late. Go, my son. You will see.” At 
the same moment, Zichi was called to the 
archduke’s presence. 

“Well, count, and what do you advise 
to-day ?”” asked his highness. Zichi re- 
peated to the archduke what he had just 
been saying to Szechenyi. “A grave step,” 
said his highness. “I must think it over. 
Call again to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, the men who issued 
from the audience chamber were Bat- 
thiany, Kossuth, and Teleky. Batthiany, 
pale with rage, went up to Zichi and said : 
“ Yesterday, thou wouldst have arrested us. 
Take care we do not arrest thee to-morrow, 
for shouldst thou fail into our hands we 
will hang thee.” The Palatine had betrayed 
his own minister; by whom the foregoing 
scene was related to the present writer. 

All that now happened Szechenyi had 
predicted, and vainly endeavoured to avert. 
He knew that Austria was as necessary to 
Hungary as Hungary to her ; and he had 
the common sense to perceive that Austria 
had the additional advantage of being 
necessary to the equilibrium of Europe, and 
that Europe would not passively assent to 
the annihilation of the Austrian Empire. 
He foresaw that war with Austria could 
have but one result for Hungary: utter 
defeat and prostration. He knew that such 
a defeat would involve the loss, perhaps for 
ever, of all he had lived, and laboured, and 








hoped for. It was in the bitterness of this 
knowledge that he exclaimed to many, by 
whom his words will never be forgotten : 
“* My life is defeated, my work is destroyed, 
this nation is doomed, and all is lost !” 

Haunted, daily and nightly, by the 
visions of this fearful clairvoyance, he per- 
suaded himself that it was he who stood 
alone responsible to God and man for the 
misery he foresaw. It was not Kossuth; 
for Kossuth wished what he was bringing 
about. Kossuth was an irresponsible mo- 
nomaniac, It was not the cabinet of Vienna 
which had good cause to complain of the 
Hungarians, and was now struggling for 
its very existence. It was not the Hun- 
garians themselves; for who but a dreamer 
would expect a whole people, and a singu- 
larly impulsive people, to outspeed time, and 
pass at one stride, without stumbling, from 
centuries of feudalism into the most experi- 
mental and complex form of modern society ? 
It was not the Croats, who had been 
wronged by his countrymen. Nor was it 
Jellachich, who, whilst avenging the wrongs 
of his race, remained loyal to his sovereign, 
and stood forth before Europe as the saviour 
of a great and ancient empire. It was 
Szechenyi himself; he only who had “ mur- 
dered sleep.” He was the culprit, for he it 
was who first disturbed the lethargy of the 
past, without being able to control the 
activities of the present; and who roused 
the demon whom he could not command. 
So he reasoned. The reasoning was errone- 
ous; but its error was that of a noble nature, 
and he pursued it with unflinching self- 
torture to its horrible conclusion. 
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